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corrections, suddenly stopped short in his task. Mr. 
Gillow has now taken in hand the work in real earnest, 
and besides profiting by the labours of his illustrious pre- 
decessor, he has added all that modern research can glean 


from the vast collections in the Record Office, the British 
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DECEMBER, 1886 


An Exiled Bishop. 


N time, cighty years ago, and on almost the very day we go 
to press, and ir place, a spot only a few minutes’ walk 
distant from the publishing office of this Magazine, there passed 
away an old man whose history is not without a bearing on in- 
cidents happening day by day in France at the present time. 
England may yet, not long hence, have an opportunity of 
showing over again how generous she can be to a clergy driven 
from its own country by those who know not what they do. 

John Francis de la Marche, Bishop and Comte de Léon, was 
descended from an ancient and noble family in Brittany. He 
was born in July, 1729, and was educated at Quimper in that 
Province. Having very early entered the army, he distinguished 
himself at the battle of Piacenza in Italy, where he was 
wounded ; and soon after, viz., 1747, promoted to the rank of 
captain in the Queen’s Infantry, at the age of nineteen. 

After the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, he returned to his studies, 
and spent some time in a seminary at Paris, where he went into 
the Church ; and after having taken his degrees in Theology, he 
became Canon and Vicar General of the Cathedral Church of 
Treguier, with a pension of 2000 livres, which, however, he always 
applied to the use of the poorer students. In 1772 he was made 
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Bishop of Léon (to which the title of Comte was annexed) ; and 
there being but a very small seminary in his See, he purchased 
a large piece of ground, and erected a college at his own ex- 
pense, to hold about 200 persons, over whom he _ placed 
Ecclesiastics, distinguished for their learning and piety. To 
this college he added a small seminary, where the poorer stu- 
dents were brought up and instructed free of all expense. He 
endowed the whole with funds sufficient for the salaries of 
the professors, and for the repairs of the buildings. 

Besides this work, the bishop was very active in various plans 
and pursuits for the advantage of his Diocese, and particularly 
for the benefit of the poor, having dedicated two-thirds of his 
income for these purposes. The progress of the French Revolu- 
tion is too well known to need a recital here; suffice it to say 
that the bishop became obnoxious to the ruling powers by re- 
sisting the new Civil Constitution, as it was called, of the Clergy, 
dated August 24, 1790; by which the Bishopric of Léon was 
suppressed, and united to that of Quimper, in order to form 
the Diocese of the latter ; notwithstanding which, the Bishop of 
Léon continued to reside in his Episcopal House, and to exercise 
his functions. 

In consequence of this want of compliance with the new order 
of things, several proceedings were had against him in the De- 
partment of Morbihan ; and notice was sent him to quit the Epis- 
copal House, and to deliver up all the papers relative to the 
temporal and spiritual government of his See. As the bishop 
paid little attention to these orders, his conduct was represented 
to the National Assembly then sitting at Paris, who made a 
decree in Feb., 1793, to send three Commissioners into the De- 
partment, under the pretence of establishing order ; and among 
other things directed that the late Bishop of Treguier, St. Pol de 
Léon, and Nannes, should immediately, on the notification of 
the decree, attend the National Assembly. This decree was 
immediately printed and sent off to the Directory of the 
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Department of Finisterre, with orders to serve it on the Bishop 
of Léon, and summon him to obey it without delay. An officer 
was sent directly to the District at Morlaix, with orders that the 
bishop should be conducted immediately, in a carriage under a 
good escort, to the National Assembly. 

The bishop received the decree at ten o’clock at night, and 
prepared to attend the National Assembly ; but received private 
advice not to go to Paris, where he would infallibly be im- 
prisoned. He concealed himself from the officers of the Marc- 
chaussée, who arrived with their carriage about half an hour 
after he had quitted the place, and announced their intention of 
a inore particular search the next morning. An account being 
brought of this to the bishop, he thought it best to pass the 
following day in the fields and woods, disguised as a sportsman 
following game. Being informed that the officers had been sent 
another way by some of his friends, he returned to the house of 
a friend at night; the next morning, Sunday, he deter- 
mined to quit the country, and bargained with an English 
smuggler which was at Rascoff, a small port in Brittany, to take 
him te England, and it was agreed a boat should be ready to 
take him up at ten o’clock at night. 

He determined to take no baggage with him, and had wished 
nobody to accompany him; but many persons came to attend 
him, and he could not prevent two of them from so doing. He 
set out at half-past eight, and, after immense fatigue, arrived at 
the rendezvous by a circuitous path at cleven o'clock, his hands 
torn, his legs bruised. They set sail on Monday morning at six 
o'clock, the wind E.N.E. with a high sea. They saw the English 
coast on Tuesday afternoon, but fear of the custom-house 
officers and the look-out boats made the master of the vessel 
put off frequently from the land ; this continued all Wednesday, 
and they did not anchor till Thursday morning in Mounts Bay. 

When the vessel was unlading, a boat came to take him up 
about five o'clock, and conducted him to the only house there 
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was on the shore, kept by one Peter Carter, who spoke French. 
At Marazion, about a league distant, he met a Mr. Churchill, clerk 
to Mr. Fox, near Falmouth, who gave him a letter to Mrs. 
Scott, of Penrhyn, and told him where Mr. Clainsie lived, whom 
he had known in Brittany. He stopped and slept at Mrs. 
Scott’s at Penrhyn, and set out for the residence of Mr. Clainsie, 
whom he found at dinner with his family. At first they thought 
him an apparition, and could not believe their eyes; but after 
they knew him (more by his voice than his person) and heard 
his story, they burst into tears. They loaded him with civilities, 
and it was with difficulty he got away on Thursday, after having 
passed Ash-Wednesday with them. Mr. Clainsie insisted on 
his son accompanying the bishop to London. 

He met, at Mr. Clainsie’s, Mr. Brindle, a Catholic priest, who 
gave him a letter to Lord Arundel, at Wardour Castle, whom 
he intended to visit on his way to London. They arrived at 
I’xeter, where, the bishop says, a superb cathedral reminded him 
what was formerly the religion of this island ; the same at Wells. 
Arrived at Bath, they met Lord and Lady Arundel; Mr. Clifford. 
of whom the bishop speaks highly ; Dr. Wemsley, a Catholic 
bishop ; the French Ambassador, M. de la Luzéme, and _ his 
daughter, who reccived him with particular civility. After stay- 
ing with Lord Arundel, and attending the Catholic chapel, where 
Mr. Heteley officiated, he left Bath, and passing by Windsor, 
where he much admired the beautiful Chapel of St. George, he 
arrived in town. 

The above is an abstract kept by the bishop in a very small 
neat hand ; it is interspersed with observations on the roads and 
conveniences of travelling in this country, on its soil and cultiva- 
tion, on the civilities he everywhere met with, and the manner 
in which he was struck with the objects as they presented them- 
selves, particularly Exeter, Bath, Windsor, and London, which 
he celebrates as much superior to Paris, in the breadth and 
length of its streets, and its accommodation for foot pas- 
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sengers, but not equal to it in palaces and magnificent buildings, 
except St. Paul’s, which he compares to St. Genevieve at Paris. 
The events and observations appear to be put down the same 
day that they occurred, and show the wonderful composure and 
tranquillity of his mind. 

If the character of the bishop had not been before known in 
this country, his piety and humility, and his singular escape, 
would have soon made him an object of attention and interest 
to all who saw him. In person he was short, and of a very 
sallow complexion. He was at this time in his sixty-second 
year ; but his talents and vigour of mind were unimpaired, and 
remained so till his very latest hour. 

He soon found friends in this country, particularly the Duke 
of Portland, Lord Fitz-William, Mr. Burke, Mr. Metcalfe, M.P. 
for Plympton; and as many of the French clergy began at this 
time to fly to this country, he became the rallying point to whom 
they all applied for advice and relief. The numbers of them, 
however, were at this time not great, and the private donations 
were chiefly supplied by Catholics. The bishop was no sooner 
settled in his retreat, than he addressed a pastoral letter to his 


diocese, which he begins in this manner : 


“United to the clergy of my diocese by affection, by esteem 
and confidence, I find some consolation in speaking to them of 
the affliction which filled my breast, in being under a necessity 
of absenting myself from them; and I feel it my duty to inform 
them of the reason which determined me to withdraw myself 
from oppression, and to leave my own country. You are not 
ignorant, gentlemen, that a mere report, full of the falsest im- 
putations, was thought sufficient to produce an order for me to 
attend the National Assembly without delay. This order was 
brought to me at night ; the next morning I prepared for my 
departure, but they did not give me time to effect it : I received 
certain advice that the officers would arrive in a few minutes to 
carry me away by force. I feared not to appear before any 
tribunal ; if they attacked my doctrine, it was that of the clergy 
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of Irance, of the Holy See, and of the Catholic Church ; I was 
ready to give an account of the hope that was in me :—if they 
blamed my conduct, it was easy to justify it; it was as public as 
it was innocent; but when all semblance of justice was laid 
aside, when force was employed against my person, and against 
that liberty which had been so often guaranteed by the new 
Constitution, I saw there was no longer any security in the 
tribunals, in law, or in justice. I was aware that the smallest 
degree of violence exercised against me, would have been to pro- 
hibit me all correspondence with my diocese.” 


After this, he learned that persecutions increased in Brittany, 
and that many of the clergy of his diocese were come over to 
Jersey to escape from them. He found, likewise, that com- 
munication with his diocese was rendered more difficult ; not- 
withstanding which, he wrote them a second letter, in the hope 


of its being circulated amongst them :— 


“We know that persecution reigns from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other; that from the bishops it extends to all 
the pastors, and to every part of the kingdom. We learned that 
many of our fellow-labourers had sought refuge in a neighbour- 
ing island. After adverse winds and a difficult navigation, we 
have had the satisfaction of taking them in our arms; it was the 
most pleasing employ we had since our absence from you ; but 
it was of short duration. We heard with grief the dangers. 
which they had escaped, and the oppression which was the cause 
of them. Such is the recital which penctrated our heart by 
turns with grief and with admiration. Alas! what is become of 
that majestic Temple, the Mother Church? Her sacred walls 
no longer resound the daily praises of our Lord! What is be- 
come of those interesting establishments where the youth of 
both sexes received pure and Solid instruction, a polished and 
religious education, where young ecclesiastics, formed to know- 
ledge and piety, were reared under the shade of the altar, and 
constituted our joy and our hope? What is become of those 
mansions of silence, where, at the voice of God, by the organ of 
his ministers, the broken heart was healed, enmity extinguished, 
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revenge smothered, injustice repaired, sins confessed, detested and 
pardoned? They think that the persecuting us to poverty, 
prison, and even death, will promote the work of their Revolu- 
tion. Their enthusiasm has blinded them ; they know not what 
they do. But we know what charity commands us; we know 
that it enjoins us ‘ Zo forgive them, to bless them, to pray for them. 
If we love those that love us, what reward have we? do not even 
the Publicans the same? but to love our enemics, to do good 
to those that hate us, to bless them that curse us, and to pray for 
them who despitefully use us and persecute, this is our Law, this 


49) 


is the precept of our Divine Legislator ' 


Private contributions had been made soon after the bishop’s 
arrival in England, not only by Lord Arundel, and other wealthy 
Roman Catholics, but by the Marquis of Buckingham, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Lord Camelford, Mr. Burke, and others, to the 
amount of above 45000. This had gone a great way towards 
the relief of the few hundred persons who had been driven to 
this country in the interval of those months. The successive 
oppressions of the French clergy, both individually and collec- 
tively, during the remainder of the year 1791, and the whole of 
the year 1792, are too well known to require description. If 
they afford instances of the most savage cruelty and barbarity 
in almost a whole nation, they afford the most heroic examples 
of Christian piety and patience to be met with in the pages of 
history. But it was not till after the .atrocities of August and 
September, 1792, that the clergy were under the necessity of flying 
by hundreds and by thousands to the neighbouring kingdoms. 
Many thousands fled to Flanders, to Holland and Germany, to 
Italy and to Spain; from Brittany and Normandy they chiefly 
flocked to this country, where, by means of the ocean, they 
escaped more expeditiously the fury of their enemies, though 
many were lost in their passage. 

The Bishop of Léon was at this time lodging at Mrs. Silburn’s 
in Queen Street, Bloomsbury, to whom he had been recommended 
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on his first arrival in England in the preceding year. Here he 
had found a hostess, of a different rank, indeed, from the hostess of 
Shunam, but of the same humane and tender heart. He resided in 
a small chamber, occupied in administering to the wants of his 
brethren, who had been daily arriving from their own miserable 
country. Mrs. Silburn was the widow of a cooper who had left 
no children, but had supported those of his brother, two sons and 
two daughters ; he had died a few years before in indifferent cir- 
cumstances ; notwithstanding which, his widow continued to 
maintain and educate them, though she had hardly any other 
means than those of letting lodgings; but her character, her 
economy, her benevolence, and exemplary conduct, had created 
her numerous friends. The rent of the bishop’s room was not 
high, but she demanded nothing, and received from him less 
than her accustomed rent. 

But those who arrived here previous to September, 1792, were 
few compared to those who landed soon after that period, when 
they who had not taken the oaths to their new Government 
were hunted and slaughtered like sheep at Paris, and from one 
end of France to the other. Returns at the Custom House show 
that there landed in the different ports of this kingdom, in the 
first three wecks of September, 4045 exiled priests. 

To the honour of this country they were received everywhere 
with open arms; it seemed to them that it had been done in 
concert, with one common consent. M. Barnel, himself one of 
those unhappy persons, gives this account : 


“Every vessel that arrived seemed to have been foreseen by 
the English through an instinct of benevolence; they flocked to 
the landing-place to offer us lodgings and refreshments ; they 
seemed more concerned for us than we were for ourselves ; 
carriages were hired for us ; a list of our benefactors would equal 
the history of our misfortunes ; but I write of the benevolence 
of the nation at large. This was a new spectacle to me; we be- 
held it with astonishment, and our hearts enjoyed it with delight ; 
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we admired, we blessed it in every town and every village through 
which we passed. Many of them remained where Providence 
itself seemed to have landed them, but as their numbers daily 
increased in each port and its neighbourhood, they were farther 
assisted, and advised to repair to the metropolis, where more 
general and permanent relief might be obtained.” 


A general relief subscription was suggested, and the bishop 
received from Mr. Burke a paper entitled “ Case of the suffering 
Clergy of France, Refugees in the British Dominions,” afterwards 
printed. An advertisement was put into the newspapers as 


follows: 


“ FRENCH CLERGY. 


“The horrid massacres of the clergy at Paris, and their general 
proscription throughout France, have driven them in great 
numbers to seek an asylum in England. It is confidently hoped 
that a difference in religious persuasion, or political opinions, 
will not shut the hearts of the English nation against their 
suffering brethren, their fellow creatures, and their fellow 
Christians.” 


A meeting took place and a committee was appointed, among 
which were the Duke of Portland, the Bishop of London, the 
Lord Mayor, Mr. Burke, Sir B. Watson, and Mr. Wilberforce. 
The Bishop of St. Pol de Léon, being referred to in Mr. Burke's 
address, attended the committee a few days after, and having 
explained to them the mode in which he had hitherto relieved 
the sufferers, he was desired to continue to relieve them in 
England and Jersey in the same manner, and Messrs. Wright & 
Co., bankers, were authorised to answer his drafts. From this 
time, more than before, the bishop’s lodgings became the head- 
quarters of the exiled French Clergy. The house was more like 
a hospital than a lodging. The bishop prepared for the press 
some gencral observations which began in this manner: 


“ . e e . . . 
The first sentiment of every French ccclesiastic on arriving 
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in this hospitable nation, has undoubtedly been a lively sense of 
gratitude to God, for having rescued him from the dangers to 
which he has been exposed in his own unhappy country. We 
find in this asylum, to which His Providence has conducted us, 
the utmost sensibility and sympathy. In this nation, formerly 
the rival of our own, we have met with friends and brothers, 
eager to compensate for all sufferings, an emulation in supplying 
relief increasing always with our numbers and our necessities. 
Such humanity in a generous nation can only be compensated 
by the warmth and sincerity of our prayers for its prosperity. 
These prayers are become our real duty; gratitude is a duty in 
all, especially in ecclesiastics. It will be most grateful to our 
piety to pay this tribute of our hearts to a whole nation of bene- 
factors.” 


IIe then proceeds to give them spiritual advice as to their 


rcligious duties, and thus continues: 


“ Escaped from the sword of assassins, we are still exposed to 
the calumny of our enemies, who already spread abroad that we 
are applying for charity which we do not want, and which we 
waste on unnecessary objects. These reproaches are undoubtedly 
without foundation, as we cannot believe that any [French priest 
would be so inconsiderate as to frequent the theatre or any place 
of public amusement. Prudence requiring the greatest circum- 
spection in our words and actions, it is highly important not to 
enter into any argument relative to the government or religion 
of the country where we are so happy as to find an asylum. 
The clergy are desired also to avoid assembling together in any 
numbers, and especially at the committee established in Blooms- 
bury. It is above all things necessary that every one should 
prove himself a true disciple of Jesus Christ, that the name of 
God may not be dishonoured in the presence of those with whom 
His Divine Providence has procured us so favourable a reception 
and such generous protectors.” 


lor many years the bishop seemed to have hopes that Provi- 
dence would work a change in the government of his own coun- 
try; but after the peace of 1801, he became less sanguine in 
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expecting it; and the subsequent events which took place in 
Europe, down to the unfortunate campaign of 1805, made a 
strong impression on his loyal and benevolent heart. 

Pope Pius VI., in a letter dated November 21, 1792, addressed 
to the archbishops, bishops, and other clergy, particularly ex- 
pressed his crateful sense of the manner in which the King of 
Great Britain, and the British Nation had received and relieved 
the members of the Gallican church. The same Pope addressed 
a letter personally to the Bishop of Léon, in September, 1793, in 
which he speaks with a high encomium of the various measures 
taken in this country, and particularly by His Majesty, to excite 
the benevolence and assistance of all ranks of his people by 
voluntary contributions towards the relicf of those who were 
driven from their country on account of their religious prin- 
ciples; and he compliments the Bishop for the pains he had 
taken that this bounty should be bestowed on none but proper 
objects. He desires the Bishop, therefore, that he will take an 
opportunity to communicate to His Majesty and the Nation, how 
much this has added to his esteem and gratitude ; an office, he 
says, which he knows the Bishop will have great pleasure in 
discharging. From Louis XVIIL, also, he received many letters 
of thanks. If the fallen Potentate expressed himself thus, in 
the early troubles, how much higher sense must he have had 
of the Bishop’s zeal in the accumulated misfortunes that followed 
him. 

The Bishop’s equanimity, however, seemed never to forsakehim. 
Only the principles of piety, virtue, and disinterestedness, by 
which his whole conduct was actuated, can account for his com- 
posure under the losses, not only of his worldly honours and 
advantages, by which he never appeared to be dazzled in pros- 
perity, but for his perfect resignation to (what he felt much 
more keenly) the ruin and even the loss of his relations and 
friends, 


His life had been for some years sedentary, and his constitu- 
VOL, VIII. G 
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tion never appeared to be very strong ; but it was not till the 
spring and summer of 1806 that he seemed to suffer from a 
serious disorder, which was supposed to arise from an internal 
tumour. His private funds being very low at this period, he had 
spent the greater part of the summer at Stowe, with the Marquis 
of Buckingham, and did not return to his lodging till the be- 
ginning of November, when a friend found him in his night- 
cap, hovering over a small fire; and upon inquiring after his 
health, was immediately informed, “that he was come to sce 
him dic.” But he still possessed the same vivacity and the same 
attention to the affairs of others which he had always done; the 
same anxicty for their distresses ; and made the same efforts to 
relieve them. 

This friend saw him several times before he expired, which 
was the 25th November, 1806. A hope being expressed that he 
did not suffer, he answered, “ No, not much, not enough ; it is 
good for man to suffer.” He had a deep sense of his own sins 
and frailties ; his last words were, “ Enter not into judgment 
with thy servant, O Lord! for in Thy sight shall no man living 
be justified.” 

His will is dated the 16th of that month, in which he says: 
‘T submit most humbly to the holy will of God as to the time 
and circumstances of my death; and I unite the sacrifice of my 
life to that which Jesus Christ has voluntarily made of His own, 
to satisfy the justice of His Father, for the sins of myself and of 
all mankind. I request of Him that I may die with a lively 
faith in the mystery of the Redemption, a firm confidence in 
His merits, a sincere affliction for my sins, and that my last 


sigh may be an act of His pure love.” 


A. C. OPIE. 
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A Christmas Incident. 


‘“ O power of life and death 
In the tongue! as the preacher saith.” 


R. BASIL ANDREW paused in writing and held his pen 
suspended, his breath also slightly in suspense, as he 
contemplated his subject anew. He had been reviewing a theo- 
logical work just published ; but his thoughts had developed as 
he dwelt on them, and were no longer a plan, but the torso of a 
p'an. 

He sat Jike one in a trance while the new idea grew ; grew 
slowly, almost paintully, seeming to find scant room in his brain, 
albeit his brows were wide. Touches from the utmost limits of 
his nature and his experience shaped and modified it: the swell 
of feeling with the ray of intellect that ruled its tide ; vague 
emotions, and vaguer speculations, in whose mists sparks of truth 
were dissipated, from whose sudden meeting had sometimes 
sprung the electric flash of intelligence ; aspirations that had 
climbed their Jacob’s ladder, reason fixing the rounds till the 
climbers took wings, and dazzled her with their transfigured 
faces ; fragments of knowledge hard and sharp-edged ; stray 
conclusions finding their premises, and stray premises their con- 
clusions (mallet and handle for blows), all working the shape, till 
there it stood in his brain, the perfect form of truth. 

One instant he contemplated it with rapture, while it glowed 
alive under his gaze; the next, he looked outward and perccived 
its relations with the world. As he did so, a wave of colour 
swept over his face; and, heart failing, that form was no longer 
to him a living truth, but the statue of a truth. 

“I might have known,” he muttered, flinging his pen aside, 

for me, at least, ‘all roads lead to Rome.’” 
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With that flush still upon his face, he rolled up the unfinished 
manuscript, and deliberately laid it on the coals that burned 
redly in the grate, where it quivered like a sentient thing. One 
might fancy that the thoughts just warm from his brain still re- 
tained some clinging sensation, telling where their rest had been, 
as, stepping ashore, for awhile we continue to hear the motion of 
the sea on which we have been tossing. Then the edges of the 
leaves blackened, slender fingers of flame stole over them, opened 
them out, drew rustling leaf from leaf, scorching them, till one 
sentence started out vivid as lightning on a cloud, that sentence 
on which he had paused, finding it not a conclusion, but an 
indication. Then a strong draught caught the yet quivering 
cinders and carried them up the chimney. 

“There they go in a swirl, like Dante’s ghosts,” he thought ; 
and turned away to look out into the north-eastern storm, that, 
having brushed the bloom from a crimson sunrising, was now, at 
afternoon, rushing in power over the city. The air was thick 
with snow, through which, far aloft, dark objects occasionally 
sailed with the wind ;—witches probably. Passers struggled in 
wind and drift, and the houses seemed not sure of their footing, 
and had a forlorn and smothered aspect. But Mr. Andrew per- 
ceived with satisfaction that the house in which he dwelt main- 
tained its dignified dowager port, and that, if ever a feathery 
drift presumed to alight on the doorsteps, an obsequious little 
flirt of wind skurried round a corner and whisked it off. 

While he stood there, the door of the room opened for the first 
time in three hours, and Miss Madeleine, Mrs. Hayward’s niece, 
came in with a book in her hand. He watched her as she 
crossed the room without noticing him, and, when she had 
seated herself at another window, he breathed out, “ How swect 
is solitude!” speaking in one of those cloudy, golden voices, such 
a voice as might have sweptfover the chords of David’s harp 


when David sang. 
The lady looked up, brightening for an instant as though 
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shone upon. Then she opened her book, and Mr. Andrew re- 
turned to his table and read also. And there was silence for 
another hour. 

Mr. Basil Andrew was in person rather superb, tall till he bent 
slightly with a languid grace, which also hung about his motions 
and his speech. But when he was excited, these mists were 
scorched up. Then he grew erect as a palm-tree, the not large 
but beautifully shaped eyes flashed out their crystalline blue, and 
delicate lines trembled or hardened in mouth and nostril. Then, 
too, it appeared that those tones of his could ring as well as 
melt. If it be true that 


*¢ Soul is the form, and doth the body make,” 


the philosophical reader may be able to guess the shape of his 
nose and chin. Lavater would have pronounced favourably con- 
cerning his intellect from seeing only that significant inch across 
the brows. In colour he was white and flaxen-haired, but had 
some indefinable glow about him, like a pale object seen ina 
warm light. 

Mr. Andrew, at thirty-five years of age, found himself in that 
pause of life, which, in natures too well poised for violent re- 
action, comes between the disgust of unsatisfying pursuit and the 
adoption of higher aims, or the disdainful and half-despairing 
resumption of the former life. He awaited the inspiring circum- 
stance which should waft him hither or thither, or perhaps for his 
soul to gather itself and make its own will the wind’s will, which- 
ever might be more potential. Pending this afflatus, interior or 
exterior, he rested upon life 

‘© As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 

Madeleine was a well enough young woman, baptized into the 
Church, but from an early age subjected to Protestant influences, 
oscillating between the two, never very conspicuously Catholic, 
except when the faith was assailed, then “plus Arabe que 
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!’ Arabic ;” at other times following out Protestantism to its 
ultimate pantheism. She had a dimly remembered father and 
mother somewhere in church suffering or triumphant, and ccca- 
sionally, when life seemed to her unstable, she sent out a little 
prayer for or to them, a prayer too weak to find olive-leaves, 
This young woman was not without power ; but it escaped in 
reverie and dreaming; what she meant to do was so vividly 
imagined that she rested there as on accomplished work. Too 
impetuous and flimsily ambitious to think with profit, her mind 
was encumbered with fragments of thought, often with a sparkle 
in them, like the broken snow-crystals she now dropped her book 
to watch. In fine, her outer life was a purposeless stupor, her 
inner life one of Carlyle’s “enchanted nightmares ” in miniature. 

As the clock struck four, Mr. Andrew closed his book and ap- 
proached his companion. 

“T have been reading Thoreau’s description of autumn woods,” 
she said, “and I feel all coloured. I am steeped in crimson and 
purple and amber and rich tawny browns. My eyes are violet, 
and my hair is golden.” 

“Your hair is brown, and your eyes are grey,” was the matter- 
of-fact reply, it being Mr. Andrew’s opinion that the girl’s mind 
needed ballast. 

“What book have you there?” she asked, settling into place. 

“Oh!”—just aware he still held it, “it is Father de Ravignan’s 
Society and Institute of the Jesuits—very good if one desires in- 
formation on the subject. Moreover, one is charmed to learn 
that Pere de Ravignan, himself a Jesuit, has been a magistrate 
and a man of his time; also, that he is still a man, and, par ex- 
cellence,a Frenchman. The good father becomes a little Hugoish 
and staccato when he refers to himself.” 

Since she still waited, watching him with eager, imperative 
eyes, he went on: “ You know the story of the Florentine and 
Genoese who wished to compliment each other: ‘If I were not 
a Genoese, I should wish to be a Florentine, said one. ‘And I, 


NS 
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said the other, ‘if I were not a Florentine, should wish to be— 
‘A Genoese!’ suggested the other. ‘No, a Florentine!’ So I, 
if I were not a free-thinker, should wish to be—” 

“A Catholic!” the girl broke in. “Don’t deny. You already 
tire of your Theodore Parker, whose intellect was to him what 
astronomers call a crown of aberration. You have but to look at 
the Church, and Faith is easy! ‘ How beautiful are thy steps, 
O prince’s daughter !’” 

“Very pretty, but not very conclusive,” was the cool comment. 


“You once said to me, ‘ Epithets are not arguments.’ Allow me 


to retort that apostrophes are not arguments. By the way, how 


impossible it is to calculate oun where you may be found, except 


that it is sure to be in zsszazo. The arc of your motion takes 


in both poles.” 
Madeleine relapsed again immediately, and ‘with a somewhat 


weary expression. At the same moment the door opened wide, 
and Mrs. Hayward entered, producing the effect of being pre- 
ceded by a band of music. This lady of fifty was ample, rustling, 
and complacent, and, being lymphatic, was called dignified. If, 
on being left a widow in straitened circumstances, and finding 
herself obliged to take a few boarders, Mrs. Hayward had felt 
any sense of diminishing social lustre, no one had perceived it. 
“They pay my housekeeping expenses,” she said, serenely ; and 
immediately that seemed the end of their being. 

There is something imposing in the suave conceit of such 
persons. Possessing themselves so completely, they also possess 
those who approach them, abashing larger and more slowly 
ripening natures. Names respectfully pronounced by them 
become at once names of consequence, and trivial incidents by 
them related swell into significant events. If they are something, 
then I am nothing, is the thought with which we approach them ; 
and the fact that they are something seems so clear, the morti- 
fying conclusion becomes inevitable. 

After this lady followed Mrs. Blake, obviously the wife of Mr. 
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Blake, also the mother of an uproarious boy of six years who 
accompanied her, and who was at this moment quieted by the 
possession of an enormous cake he was devouring. 

“Oh, the cherub!” cried Miss Madeleine, wickedly. “ That 
child has genius. See, he eats his cake in the epical manner, 
beginning in the middle. Little pocket edition of his papa! 


’ 


Only,” in an aside to her aunt, “I hope they haven't sterco- 
typed him. And here comes his papa now.” 
A bang of the strect-door, and enter Mr. Blake, rubbing his 


hands, and quoting, 


‘** Tt is not that my lot is low, 
That bids the silent tear to flow, ’ 


itis the cold. No, my son; no kiss now. Sydney Smith says 
that there is no affection beyond seventy or below twenty 
degrees Fahrenheit. Wait till I rise to the paternal tempeta- 
ture.” 

Mr. Blake was assistant editor of a second class magazine, 
considered himself literary, and had a way of saying “ we 
scribblers” to Mr. Andrew, which made that gentleman stiffen 
slightly. While the one entertained the ladies with an account 
of the immense amount of literary labour performed by him 
since breakfast, the other looked from the window and absently 
watched the wild wind curb itself to edge off the crest of a dritt, 
curling it over like the petal of a tubcrose, but more thinly 
hanging wavering flake to flake, daintily and airily touching the 
frail crystals. 

“Oh! there’s to be a great Christmas at your cathedral to- 
morrow, Mr. Blake said to Madeleine, as they went out to 
dinner. “ Bassoon’s going to sing, and Kohn’s orchestra to play. 
It will be worth seeing and hearing, especially at five o’clock. I 
mean to go if I can wake. And you ?” 

“Yes,” Madeleine said, glancing at Mr. Andrew, who nodded 
acquiescence. 
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“ Similia similibus curaitur,” he thought. “I'll go and get 
cured.” 

“They really do things of that sort well at the cathedral,” 
said Mrs. Hayward, patronizingly, seeming to pat a personified 
cathedral on the head, as she softly touched the table with her 
plump white hand. 

Madeleine groaned inwardly. “Mr. Andrew,” she said, “ what 
should put me in mind of the frog that tried to swell to the size 
ofanox?” Mr. Andrew found himself unable to guess. 

“But wouldn’t it have been odd,” she pursued, with the air of 
a philosophical child, “if the frog had succeeded, and had swelled 
to the size of an ox?” Mr. Andrew admitted that it would have 
been a phenomenon. 

“But,” she concluded, with an air of infantile xaivete, 
wouldn’t have been anything but a great frog, would it ?” 

“My dear, what are you talking about?” said her aunt. 


{oe 
It 


“Pray eat your dinner.” 

“Christmas-eve is a fast day of obligation,” says Madeleine. 

A little raising of three pairs of eyebrows fanned the flame. 
This young woman had a tongue of her own, and while the 
others dined she entertained them with a theological discourse, 
which, if not always logical, had some telling points, and which 
certainly did not assist the digestion of her hearers. They sat 
with very red faces, choking a little, but trying to appear in- 
different. 

“Do people take bitters with their dinner?” asked Mr. Andrew, 
at length. “I should think it would spoil the taste.” 

“T must say, Madeleine,’ Mrs. Hayward interposed, “that, 
considering you address Protestants, and that we are all friends 
of yours, you show very little regard for our feclings.” 

The best thing that could have been said. Madeleine melted 
at once. 

“QO auntie !” she cried penitently, “it is not that I love Cesar 
less, but Rome more. I own that it is you who have shown 
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the Christian spirit, and reminded me that centuries ago to-night, 
the angels sang, ‘ Peace on earth.’ I’m going to banish myself 
in disgrace to the drawing-room. Rest you merry!” 

Going, she saw that all out-doors was suffused with a soft rose- 
colour, a blush so tender and evanescent that it seemed every- 
where but where the eye rested. “ The sky side of this storm 1s 
all a sea of fire,’ she thought, throwing up the window, and 
drawing in a delicious breath of mingled sunshine, west wind, 
and frost. “ How the clouds melt! 


*€ * And the winds and sunbeams, 
With their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of the air.’”’ 


Coming in later, the others found her sitting at the piano in 
the amethystine twilight, and singing a faint and far-away 
sounding G/lorza. “Hush!” said Mr. Blake, pausing on the 
threshold, “ the evening stars have begun, that the morning stars 
may know. Sce them all of a tremour on that sky!” 

Listening to those strains of threaded silver, Mr. Andrew sat 
looking into the twilight through which the grander constella- 
tions burned with outlines unblurred by the lesser stars. There 
was Orion, erect, with his girdle of worlds ; Taurus, with starred 
horns lowered ; Canis Major, witnessed to by the liquid brilliance 
of Sirius, matchless in shifting hues ; Leo, just coming out of the 
East, his great paw resting on the ecliptic ;—all those hiero- 
elyphs of fire in which God has written his autograph upon the 
heavens. 

“What a pretty myth it was,” he thought, “that of the 
morning stars singing together. And that other of the star of 
Bethlehem!” He half wished he could believe those things, 
they saved so much weary thought, so much maddening specu- 
lation. Sometimes, while straining to grasp at extraordinary 
knowledge, he had felt as though falling from a giddy height 
into outer darkness, and had drawn back shuddering, eager to 


dD? 
catch at some homely fact for support. He smiled now 
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mockingly to himself. “Perhaps the stars did sing. Like a 
child, I’m going to make believe they did, and that one ‘hand- 
maid lamp’ did attend the birth of Jesus.” It was easier to, 
believe anything while he listened to that Gloria. For, dis- 
regarded as Madeleine might be at other times, when she sang 
she was regnant. Her voice was magnetic enough to draw the 
links from any man’s logic. 

Ceasing, she called Mr. and Mrs. Biake to the piano, and the 
three sang Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity. It is astonishing 
how magnificently some small-souled persons do contrive to sing, 
expressing sentiments which they must be totally incapable of 
experiencing. Mrs. Blake sung a superb contralto, and the 
three perfect voices struck fire from one listener’s heart as they 
beat the emphatic rhythm of that majestical measure. 

All but Miss Madeleine went to bed early. She kept vigil, 
and was to callthem. They seemed scarcely to have slept when 
they heard her voice ring up the stairs in the muezzin-call which 
she christianised for the occasion, being in no mood to call 
Mohammed a prophet: 


‘* Great is the Lord! Great is the Lord! 
I bear witness that there is no God but the Lord ! 
I bear witness that Jeszs is the Sox of God! 
Come unto prayer—come unto happiness— 
Great is the Lord! Great is the Lord! 
There is no God but the Lord! 
Prayer is better than sleep—prayer is better than sleep ! ” 


As the last word died upon the air, every foot touched the 
floor, and in half an hour the party had gathered as wild as 
witches. Mr. Andrew came down grumbling. “Cannot we hear 
music and see candles without getting out of bed for the purpose 
at such unearthly hours? I had just gone to sleep, and was in 
Elysium. Miss Madeleine, why should you say that prayer is 
better than sleep? We are not going to pray ; we are going to 


hear demi-semi-quavers, and Mr. Bassoon’s C in the deeps. I'll 
go to bed again.” 
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“Possibly we may pray, Mr. Andrew,” she said in a low tone. 
“T have keen thinking to-night, and it seems to me that God 
had a Son, and that He will come down this morning and stand 
in the midst of the candles.” 

A Catholic, unless a convert, can scarcely understand the 
emotions of a stranger who enters a church for the first time on 
one of our great festivals. That “cool, silver shock” must be 
taken from another clement. Our party stepped from the dim 
and frosty starlight into an illumination more dazzling than day- 
light, into a warmth that was fragrant with flowers, into a crowd 
where every face had asmile dissolved in it. And over all waved 
a sparkling tissue of violin music from the orchestra. 

“ By George!” was Mr. Blake’s only audible comment. 

“It is like the Arabian Nights!” exclaimed his wife. 

“Turns up the mastodon strata in them,” whispered Mr. 
Andrew to the lady on his arm. 

They were shown to seats, and sat watching the steadily in- 
creasing crowd, and the altar that was a pyramid of fire. The 
worshippers were, of course, various: ragged Irishwomen, whose 
faith invested them with better than cloth of gold; rich ladies, 
sweeping in velvets and sables, but with thoughts of better things 
in their faces ; ambitious working girls, finer than their mistresses. 
A pretty young woman came into the bench in front of our 
party, her face beautifully arranged to represent modesty and 
sweetness. She cast a glance behind at her audience, then sank 
upon her knees and beat her breast with one hand, while she 
arranged her bonnet-strings with the other. This performance 
at an end, she faced about and closely scanned the gallery, turn- 
ing again and again till those behind her began to feel annoycd. 

“T do wish he’d come!” said Madeleine impatiently. 

“ He has come,’ whispered Mr. Andrew, as the young woman 
suddenly turned toward the altar, and began a series of languish- 
ing attitudes and prostrations, all her réfertoire of theatrical 


devotion. 
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A grand looking man next attracted their attention, walking 
past with the unmistakable sailor roll. His head was erect, and 
his massive shoulders looked fit for Atlas burdens; but the 
clear, blue eyes were gentle, and his face was full of a beautiful 
solemnity and reverence. As he walked, the long, tawny beard 
flowing down his breast waved slightly. 

Madeleine gave Mr. Andrew’s arm a delighted squeeze, and 


whispered, 


** With many a tempest had his beard been shake.’ 


Fancy him on the ship’s deck, in mid-ocean, in darkness and 
storm, beaten by the wind, drenched with spray, lightnings 
blazing and thunders crashing about him, shouting to the men 


to cut the mast away!” 
Here the organ and choir broke forth in glad acclaim, and the 


procession came winding in from the sacristy. Cloth of gold 
and cloth of silver, lace and fine linen and crimson and purple, 
all combined, gave the effect of a many jewelled band coiled 
about the sanctuary. 

Attending alternately to the altar and the choir, Mr. Andrew 
tried to believe it alla vain pageant ; but thoughts will enter, 
though the doors be shut. What a stupendous thing, he 
thought, if the Real Presence were truc ; if, as this girl said, God 
had a Son, and He should come down this morning and stand 
in the midst of the candles! For one instant he was dazzled 
and confounded by the possibility; and next, he recoiled 
from it. 

“Gloria in excelsis” sang the choir with organ and orchestra 
in many an involved and thrilling strain, a pure melody spring- 
ing up here and there from the midst, voice and instrument 
meeting and parting, catching the tone from each other, swelling 
till the vaulted roof of the cathedral rang, fading again, drooping 
away one after another, till there was left but a many-toned sigh 
of instruments, and one voice hanging far aloft, with a silvery 
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flutter, upon a trill, like a humming-bird, sucking the sweetness 
from that flower of sound. <A pause of palpitating silence, then 
an amen that set swinging the myrtle vines hanging over the St. 
Cecilia in front of the organ, and made the pennons of blue and 
scarlet that hung about the altar wave on their standards. 

Contrary to custom, there was to be a sermon at that Mass, 
and, as the preacher ascended the pulpit, Mr. Andrew said to 
himself: “If Christ was the son of God, He is on that altar; 
and if He is there, I wish He would speak to me _ by this man.” 
He hoped to hear an argument to prove the Divinity of Christ, 
not aware that his reason had already been pampered with such 
until it had grown insolent. The speaker, however, handled his 
subject quite otherwise. Assuming that Divinity, he took for his 
theme, “ What thoughts should fill the mind, what sentiments 
dilate the heart,” on the Feast of the Nativity ? Calling up before 
them, then, in a few words, a picture of that scene at once so 
humble and so marvellous, and pointing to the mysterious Babe, 
he boldly announced on the threshold of his discourse the diffi- 
culties connected with the dogma for which he demanded their 
homage: 

“This Babe is a creature like you and me: this Babe is the 
Creator of all contingent being. This Babe is just born; this 
Babe is from all eternity. This Babe is contained in the manger ; 
this Babe pervades all space. It suffers: hear its cries! It 
enjoys bliss beyond power of augmentation. It is poor: see the 
swaddling clothes! To it belong the treasures of the universe. 
Here present are husband and wife ; yet I am required to believe 
that the Holy Spirit overshadowed her, a virgin conceived, a 
virgin bore a Son.” Not Ulysses’ arrow flew through the rings 
with surer, swifter aim, than these words through the winding 
doubts that had bound that listener’s heart. It was too sublime 
not to be true! Almost the triumphant paradox—I believe 
because it is impossible—broke from his lips. The human mind 
was incapable of inventing a falsity so glorious. 
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In that tumult of feeling he lost what came next ; but, listen- 
ing again, heard: “If I must bow down and worship, I clect 
Him as the object of my adoration Whose dwelling is in light: 
inaccessible, Who is inscrutable in His nature, and incompre- 
hensible in His works.” 

“«“ Amen!” said Basil Andrew. 

“A virgin conceived, a virgin bore a Son,” repeated itself again 
and again in his thought. All the singing of voices and the 
playing of instruments were because of that ; all the splendour 
of the Festival, the gathering of the crowd in the midst of the 
winter night, were for that. ‘“O sweetest and most glorious 
mother in all the universe!” he thought, bowing where it is, per- 
haps, most difficult for a convert to render homage. 

Clouds are unsubstantial things for anything but rainbows to 
stand on, and even they find but vanishing foothold. Had this 
delight warmed Basil Andrew’s imagination only, it would have 
faded with the moment ; but thought and study had done their 
part, and this uprising of the heart was Pygmalion’s kiss to his 
statue. The feeling with which he turned to leave the Cathedral 
was one of thankful content with perfected work. 

Pausing in the porch for the crowd to pass, he looked back 
with a tender fear toward the altar. 

Poor Madeleine’s religion was iris and the cloud. She had 
known well what was going on in her companion’s mind, and, 
as she stood waiting with him, a text went sighing through her 
memory like a sighing wind. “J say unto you that the kingdom 
of God shall be taken from you, and shall-be given toa nation 
Jielding the fruits thereof.’ WNhile she, a child of the Church, 
had given it a fitful obedience more insulting than consistent 
disregard, this man had toiled every step of the way from a far- 
off heresy, and, passing by her as she loitered outside, had walked 
into the very penetralia. 


She stood looking gloomily out into the morning that was one 
cloudless glow of pale gold. 
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“The air has crystallized since we came in,” she said, “and 
we are shut inside a great gem, like flics in amber. We will 
” . 
have to stay here for ever. 
He bent a smiling face toward her as they went out into the 
morning, and said softly: “ How beautiful are thy steps, O 


’ 


Prince’s daughter! You were right, Madeleine!’ 


M. A. TINCKER. 


Elsinore. 


T is strange in Elsinore 
Since the day King Hamlet died. 


All the hearty sports of yore, 
Sledge and skate, are laid aside ; 
Stilled the ancient mirth that rang 
Boisterous down the fire-lit halls ; 
They have quite forgot to hang 
Christmas holly on the walls. 
Claudius Icts the mead still flow 
For the blue eyed Thanes that love it ; 
But they bend their brows above it, 
And forever, to and fro, 
"Round the board dull murmurs go: 
“Tt is strange in Elsinore 
Since the day King Hamlet died.” 


And a swarm of courtiers flit, 

New in slashed and satined trim, 
With their freshly fashioned wit, 
And their littleness of limb— 

Flit about the stairways wide. 

Till the pale Prince Hamlet smiles, 
As he walks, at twilight tide, 
Through the galleries and the aisles. 


For to him the castle seems— 


This old castle, Elsinore— 
VOL. VIII. H 
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Like a thing built up of dreams ; 
And the king’s a mask—no more ; 
And the courtiers seem but flights 
Of the painted butterflies ; 

And the arras, wrought with fights, 
Grows alive before his eyes. 

Lo, its giant shapes of Danes, 

As without a wind it waves, 

Live more nobly than his Thancs, 
As without a wind it waves, 

Live more nobly than his Thanes, 
Sullen carpers, ale-fed slaves. 


In the flickering of the fires, 
Through his sleep at night there pass 
Gay conceits and young desires— 
Faces out of Memory’s glass, 
Fragments of the actor’s art, 
Student’s pleasures, college broils, 
Poesies that caught his heart, 
Chances with the fencing foils ; 
Then he listens oftentimes, 

With his boyhood’s simple glee, 

To dead Yorick’s quips and rhymes, 
Leaning on his father’s knee. 

To that mighty hand he clings, 
Tender love that stern face charms ; 
All at once the casement rings 

As with strength of angry arms. 
From the couch he lifts his head 
With a shudder and a start; 

All the fires are embers red, 

And a weight is on his heart. 











ELSINORE. 


Christmas eve draws hither soon ; 

It is strange in Elsinore. 

Underneath the icy moon 

Footsteps pat the icy floor ; 

Voices haunt the midnights bleak, 
When the wind goes singing keen ; 
And the hound, once kept so sleek, 
Slinks and whimpers and grows lean. 
And the very sentinels, 

Timorous, on their lonesome round, 
Starting, count the swinging bells, 
Starting at the hollow sound ; 

And the pine trees chafe and roar, 
Though the snow would keep them still. 


In the state there’s somewhat ill ; 
It is strange in Elsinore. 


NELLIE G. CONE. 
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Shakespeare's Nuns. 


HETHER Shakespeare was personally a Catholic or not 
is still discussed ; but it is generally acknowledged that 
he was the product of Catholicity, rather than the representative 
of the Protestant influences with which he was contemporary. “If 
Catholicism,” writes Carlyle, “gave us English a Shakespeare 
and Era of Shakespeare, and so produced a blossom of Catho- 
licism, it was not till Catholicism itself, so far as law could 
abolish it, had been abolished here.” Now in this “ blossom of 
Catholicism,” there is one little petal of most delicate and ex- 
quisite hue, to which I would draw attention by way of contrast 
with some flowers of the genuine Protestant garden of a later 
day. 
Shakespeare’s women are famous, but among them all! is there 
a nobler type than Isabella the Novice in “Measure for Measure?” 
Perhaps the most sublime, the most thrilling words in all 
Shakespeare’s plays, are the exclamation: “ You beast!” when 
she realises the import of her brother’s words, and that he 
actually proposes the sacrifice of her honour as a means of his 
own deliverance from death. But next to these, and in harmony 
with them, are the four lines, in which she shows the value of 
Christian maidenhood before God: 


Isabella. Hark! how [I bribe you. 

Angelo. How, bribe me ? 

Iemoelia. 2. ss . . . with true prayers 
That shall be ie at heaven, and enter there 
Ere sunrise ; prayers from preservéd souls, 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. 
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Strange that words like these, implying the excellence of 
prayer, fasting, vigils, virginity, consecration to God, should have 
found an appreciative audience at Bankside, Blackfriars, in the 
latter days of Queen Elizabeth. Apparently at that date the 
tradition still lingered on, of the Catholic sentiment which had 
made Henry VIII. write, in his second answer to Luther: “ All 
cood men who are eager for piety are by you and your wicked 
faction every day most cruelly driven from their homes, where in 
prayer, fasting and chastity they had chosen to devote their whole 
life to the worship of God.” Those words of Henry were “ the 
last rose of summer” on the tree still rooted in the soil. In 
Shakespeare they were a blossom after the tree had been pulled 
up. 

With Shakespceare’s estimate of consecrated virgins, I would 
compare, not the ribald attacks on monastic life of professed 
bigots. These I should not call Protestant flowers, but toad- 
stools and poisonous fungi. I will gather a few geniune flowers 
of the Protestant garden, when Catholic traditions had thoroughly 
died out, and the old theological bigotry had to some extent 
been replaced by philosophic liberalism. 

In 1800 a Bill was introduced into the House of Commons by 
Sir Henry Mildmay,to prevent the spread of Monastic Institutions. 
The zeal of many had taken the alarm at the invasion of England 
by some foreign monks and nuns, driven out of France or 
Belgium by the French Revolution and the subsequent wars, 
and by the return to England from the same cause of some 
religious men and women of the English nation. The debates 
in both Houses are given in the 35th volume of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary History. They are full of interesting matter, and 
of choice specimens of both bigotry and liberality. Leaving 
the bigotry, let us see the defence sct up for the nuns by the 
best men of the day. 

Mr. Windham, Secretary at War, opposed the Bill. He 
founded an argument on the toleration granted to Protestant 
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dissenters :—“If a man thinks that his duty to his God can 
better be performed in a monastery than in a dissenter’s chapel, 
what liberal-minded Protestant will object to it? If a man 
thinks that he, by retiring from the world, and leading a life of 
self-denial, austere picty and penance, better fits himself for 
eternal life, shall Protestants forbid him the exercise of his zea] ? 
The Catholic ought to be permitted to be his own physician, 
who had chosen 


‘To quit a world where strong temptations try, 
And, where ’tis hard to conquer, learn to fly.’”’ 


Another argument brought the matter nearer home to his 
audience. “He could not see why monks were to be considered 
worse than the gentlemen of that House who live on_ their 
estates without labour. Might not a society of ancient ladies be 
as usefully employed in a convent as if they were distributed in 
parties at different card tables?” Again, he thought the 
measure proposed showed too much officious zeal. “ The present 
Bill, as far as it related to convents, proposed to save a man from 
the effects of his own acts, whereas laws proposed, in general, to 
save a man from the acts of others. There was a law, indeed, to 
prevent people from riding on the top of a stage-coach, but this 
law appeared to have the safety of the inside passengers as much 
in view as that of the passengers at the top.” Such were the 
three grounds of defence of the nuns in Mr. Windham’s speech. 
Mr. Sheridan also opposed the Bill : “ The friends of the Bill 
confounded vows with legal obligations ; whereas there was in 
this country no legal power of attaching any civil punishment to 
those who broke their vows. Any number of ladies might meet 
together, and make a vow that they would die old maids, but 
they could not be bound by law to observe that vow. The pre- 
sent Bill was fraught with everything that must insult the pride 
and alarm the feelings of the Roman Catholics of this country. 
It was telling them that we understood their interests better than 
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themselves, and knew best how and where their children should 
be educated. .... There was a great deal of prejudice in the 
minds of many well-meaning persons in this country upon the 
subject. It would seem as if these poor Catholics possessed all 
their former wealth, and that all their lands and goods had not 
been turned over with the cathedrals to our Church, as if Harry 
VIII. had never stripped them of anything. To suppose that a 
few obscure nuns, living in a garret, could, by scattering their 
wealth in this country, eclipse our established church in splendour, 
and thereby become dangerous, was absolutely ridiculous.” 

In the House of Lords, the Bill was opposed, though for 
mixed reasons, by Dr. Samuel Horsley, Bishop of Rochester. 
He defended the toleration of the nuns already professed, though 
he would not allow new professions. 

“Now, my Lords, if any ten or twenty, or a larger number of 
these ladies, should choose to take a great house, where they may 
live together as they have been used to do all their lives, and 
lead their lives according to their old habits; getting up in the 
morning and retiring at night at stated hours, dining upon fish 
on some days of the week, upon eggs on others, I profess I can 
discover no crime, no harm, no danger, in all this ; and I cannot 
imagine why we should be anxious to prevent it. 

“My Lords, I say it would be great cruelty to attempt to pre- 
vent it, for these women could find no comfort in any society but 
their own, nor in any other way of life. They cannot mix with 
the lower order of the people: they are ladies well-born (many 
of them, indeed, of high extraction), and of cultivated minds, 
And yet they are not prepared to mix in the politer circles. 
Enamoured, by long habit, of the quict and solitude of their 
cells, and absorbed in the pleasures of what they call the interior 
life, these women would have no relish for the exterior life of 
fashionable ladies. My Lords, it would be martyrdom to these 
retired, sober women, to be compelled to lay aside the cowl and 
simple habit of their order, to besmcar their cheeks with ver- 
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milion, and plaster their throats with litharge, to clap upon their 
heads an ugly lump of manufactured hair, in shape and colour as 
different as possible from the natural covering, and then, with 
elbows bared to the shoulder, to sally forth to the pleasures of 
the midnight rout, to distribute the cards at loo, or soaring to 
sublimer joys, to rattle the dice box at the games of hazard! 

“ Exquisite, ravishing, as these delights must be confessed to 
be to those who have a well-formed taste, these stupid women, 
my Lords, have not that taste, and if you will not permit them 
to live in their own dull way, you should have strangled them 
when they first landed.” 

I do not deny that this is very prettily put. Itis good banter, 
and it is a solid defence of the right of monastic association. It 
is only strange that, while Dr. Horsley defended the claim of the 
nuns already professed to live in their own way to the end, he 
denied the right of young Catholic ladies to abandon that worldly 
frivolity which he so sarcastically describes. But what strikes 
me most is the bathos of all these defences. In 1600, there was 
still some belief in prayer, and fasting, and virginity, even among 
the gallants at the theatre. In 1800, the highest defence of the 
persecuted nuns that was addressed to the most educated men 
in England in the two Houses of Parliament, did not rise beyond 
the right to be inoffensively eccentric, the right of all to be fools 
in their own way, provided they do not molest their neighbours. 
I will not assert that Windham, Sheridan, Horsley, had no nobler 
thoughts ; but if they had, at least they did not judge it prudent 
to cast their pearls before—well, let us say, to risk their non- 
appreciation, by English gentlemen. 

However this may be, the quotations I have made, not from 
bigoted opponents of Catholics, but from their generous cham- 
pions, may help us to appreciate the force of an argument that 
has been often urged for Shakespeare’s Catholicity. The passage 
I am going to quote will be probably new to my readers. It is 
from a forgotten novel, called “ Reginald Dalton,” written in 1823 
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by John Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott. The 
author introduces, as one of the chief characters of his novel, a 
fine old Scotch priest named Keith. This priest has mentioned 
Pope, Dryden, and Shakespeare as having been Catholics :— 


“T beg your pardon,” said Reginald, “ but, indeed, sir, I never 
before heard that Shakespeare was a Catholic.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the priest, gradually rising out of his usual 
quict tone; “but do only think of it, sir. Shakespeare lived 
under Elizabeth and James I.; he lived when the prejudices 
against the Catholics were at their first and most furious heat ; 
he lived when the stage was a Court amusement, in a higher and 
trucr sense than it has ever since been ; he lived when literature 
was, comparatively speaking, a guileless, artless thing, when men 
spoke in their works what they thought and felt in their own 
heads and hearts. Sir, above all, he was Shakespeare, and yet 
where, in all his writings, do ye find a single sentence against the 
old Faith? Had Shakespeare lived now, and been a Tory ora 
Whig, do ye suppose he could have helped abusing, in some way 
or other, them that belonged to the party opposite to his? No, 
no, sir, you find no cunning, crafty confessors, no infidel monks, 
no lascivious nuns, in his writings ; on the contrary, you find him 
daring to exhibit these characters under the best possible point 
of view—uniformly so, and this in the very face of the feelings 
and prejudices—the most violent feelings and the most violent 
prejudices—of the audiences on whose breath his existence de- 
pended ; and do you, after all this, doubt that Shakespeare was 
a Catholic at heart ? or, believing that he was such, do you, does 
any man, dare to say, that ours is an un-English Faith ?” 


Lockhart’s view, as I think I may call it, or the view of which 
he generously makes the Catholic priest the exponent, is not 
exactly the same as that which I have advanced. He supposes 
that Shakespeare, from his personal Catholic sympathies, was 
reckless of the prejudices of his audience. I should rather main- 
tain that Shakespeare felt sure of the sympathies of the better, 
and perhaps the larger, part of his audience ; for not only were 
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Catholic institutions still fresh in the memory of the nation, but 
there was a great movement of return towards the Church in 
Elizabeth’s later years. Much might be said in favour of either 
view, but in any case the argument is conclusive in favour of 
Shakespeare’s Catholicity of thought and feeling. During 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, there was no conventual house for religi- 
ous women in England, but thousands of the former inmates of 
I-ngland’s cloisters (during the reigns of Henry and Mary) were 
still scattered through the homesteads of England in Shake- 
speare’s early manhood. We know no scandal attaching to their 
names, and have good reason to think that their humble, pious 
lives caused many a heart to grieve, sadly or indignantly, over 
the ruins of the monasteries. Was it not with a side-glance at 
unroofed churches that Shakespeare, in one of his sonnets, 
describes a wood in winter— 


“ Bare, ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang?” 


Shakespeare is being studied as never before, yet cighteenth 
century views sometimes hold the minds of students more than 
those embodied by Shakespeare himself. Thus, Professor Dow- 
den, in his admirable Primer, writes in the same half tolerant, 
half disdainful tone used by the Parliamentary debaters of 1800 ; 
though, it may be said in their defence, that they were not judg- 
ing of ideals like Isabella, nor had they seen anything of the real 
nuns whose rights they maintained. They spoke merely as 
liberal-minded gentlemen, more or less under the influence of 
Protestant prejudice ; whereas Professor Dowden, living in Dub- 
lin, has abundant opportunity, if he would use it, of knowing 
some of those “preserved souls” in whose company Isabella 


eloried. 

The Professor thus writes on “ Measure for Measure :”—“ We 
never throughout the play get into the free, open, joyous atmo- 
sphere, so invigorating in other works of Shakespeare; the 
oppressive gloom of the prison, the foul breath of the house of 
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shame, are only exchanged for the chilly damp of conventual 
walls, or the oppressive retirement of the monastery. In a 
happier world we might turn away from Isabella, but here she is 
light, strength, and salvation.” By a happier world, Dr. Dowden 
does not mean a happier life than the present one, or an unfallen 
world. He means, I think, a state of society less gross and cor- 
rupt than that depicted by Shakespeare under the government of 
the Duke of Vienna. So that he grants that nuns, or at least 
lofty souls like Isabella’s, may be useful as a corrective in ex- 
treme cases ; but he would “turn away ” from such exaggerated 
and fanatical virtue in a healthier and purer state of society. 

Now, St. John Chrysostom, in his defence of the monastic life, 
admits that retirement and cloisters would be unnecessary 
were the world what it should be. But he did not admit that the 
time or place would ever be found in this world when they could 
be dispensed with, nor that any part of the world would ever 
become purer by their destruction. 

In Professor Dowden’s view, retirement is “oppressive,” and 
the conventual walls are running down with “chilly damp,” no 
doubt in a spiritual sense only. But what hint of this is there 
in Shakespeare? All the sunshine that lights up the gloomy 
moral atmosphere of Vienna is derived from the presence of Isa- 
bella ; and she brought her sunshine from her monastery, where, 
if we may believe her, it dwelt perpetually. Surely the chilly 
damp is a condensation of the critic’s heated imaginations, and 
belongs not to Shakespeare’s creations. 

Professor Dowden seems somewhat relieved that, in the drama, 
Isabella, though “a thing ensky’d and sainted” yet returns from 
the cloister to the world, there to fill her place as wife and 
Duchess. She does. But in nothing is Shakespeare’s Catho- 
licity or Catholic sentiment more conspicuous than in his manage- 
ment of this denouement. Does Isabella fall in love with the 
Duke? Does she desert the cloister? Is she gradually awakened 
from her cold cloistral dreams by the warm realities of human 
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life? Does she discover a purer and truer ideal in the married 
life, than in virginal consecration to God? This would have 
been the working out of the climax by a Protestant poct, such, 
for example, as he who wrote the Saint’s Tragedy. Sut there is 
nothing of this in Shakespeare. There have been many Catholic 
saints, who, though drawn in early youth to a virginal life, have 
married and been not only dutiful but most affectionate wives at 
the call of duty and indication of God’s will. Such was St. 
Bridget of Sweden, St. Frances of Rome, St. Hedwige and St 
lizabeth of Portugal; perhaps also St. Margaret of Scotland. 
They were called to purify the world by presence and action. The 
princely character of Isabella was well-suited to co-operate with 
the Duke in his plans of reform. This had been made clear to her 
during her noviceship, and under such circumstances the Duke’s 
summons to her might come as light from heaven. She goes, 
not from God to the world, but from God to God, and, as we may 
well believe, not by preference but with regret and submission. 
Like the saints just mentioned, she will have used her influence 
as Duchess to purify the guilty city from its foul corruptions ; 
but she will have held with them that the most effectual means 
of doing this would be to multiply the homes of retirement, 
prayer, and penance. 

Such, at least, is my reading of Shakespeare’s dealing with 
Isabella. I cannot agree with some Catholic writers that “the 
conclusion spoils all,’ and is out of harmony with his own con- 
ception of his heroine’s character. Be that as it may, we have 
Shakespeare’s estimate of the monastic and contemplative life. 
It is reserved for some future Shakespeare to throw into a few 
burning words what the Elizabethan poct would have thought of 
the active religious life of women, had sisters of mercy or charity 
or of the Good Shepherd then existed. 


T. E. BRIDGETT, C.SS.R. 
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The Legend of Dame Margery—and 
how shee walken to Canterbury. 


“Dame Margery ande how a sweete lyttel childe—she dyd walken to 
Canterbury—being the verrai true historie of the last pilgrimage that was 
adone in Englonde to the schrine until lateli of Seynt Thomas—that blisful 
martyr.—J/inprinted at Douat, 1596. Cum privilegio.” 


OD save you all—and keep you, and bless you—little 
children! Listen, and I will tell you, then, the last 
miracle that was done in the town of Canterbury, sixty years 
since, when I was a young girl, and not as you see me now ina 
white cap, and brown face, with wrinkled skin like parchment. 
No, I was like you, my children, young and blooming and with 
soft eyes and white skin and cheeks ruddy with blushes like 
flowers—so they told me—all they who be now gone—alack 
God rest them—as a past dream—whom I, poor, toothless, with 
palsied head, wait to follow. 

Those were days when the Pope was prayed for in church in 
Latin, and things blessed at Rome were sold in the shops and 
booths in the streets, and many customs and manners in religion, 
since passed away and dead, were living ; when the angelus rang 
over us from the church tower—and mass was sung and proces- 
sions were done, and stations made (not only in rogation days as 
is now) in the yard by the Rood which once stood by the gate, 
under which meek folk used to put flowers for what it did re- 
present. The Queen and the Bishops, and learned men, who 
changed the religion, know better than a poor no-lettered woman, 
who will soon be with Him for whom she walked, with many 
others she has known and loved, both of the old and new way 
of thinking, whose pilgrimage of this life is over, and who rest 
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now with God. You who have never learnt, can never know what 
a wrench it was to us, who have loved and lost kind folk, when 
they said that we did no longer ought to pray for them who had 
gone afore from us. Let them be vain, we cannot change our feel- 
ings ina day. Well! Joan, throw open the window so that we 
may smell the flowers there, and put back the curtains, that side 
where stood once, in my young days, the figure of our Lord on 
the cross with the bunch of box-wood under it, and I will begin, 
though Thomas be not as yet returned from mcadowing the cows 
’mid the buttercups. 

My good father—God rest him under the green mound by the 
Lych-gate—as you all well know, lived with me in this cottage. 
Ah, me! as the old song says: 


‘* A blither man I trow 
Ne’er sang at plow !” 


But misfortune fell on him—and heaven’s light was turned 
from him—TI know not which of the saints he had offended, or 
whether any,or for what mystery of Providence, or for what purpose 
God did so try him and me. But over his eyes a film gathered, 
and he that did with so great pleasure and joy behold all God’s 
beautiful earth and heaven, fell blind. And no more getting up 
early in the morning went he out to hear the bells ring on the 
high collars of the horses as walked he by the plow along the 
brown furrows, or watched the little green leaves from his seeds 
which he so much loved ; nor no more sat he on the bench and 
looked at the hives at the end of the garden, while he watched 
the blue stars peep out in the evening. Oh! how I prayed, not 
only in the church, but by myself in my own heart alone, and at 
all times, if so be that God would but spare him a little light. 
But it was vain! Close darkness fell upon him, and with bowed 
head I led him by the hand to the seat he loved to sit in. And 
I sang to him and read, and used to pray there at the seat at 
the bottom of the garden, there where the tree with the white 
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blossom yet grows. Many and many a time sitting there did I, 
unseen by him, unheard, pray God to remove this calamity ; and 
here it was one evening after I had read to him the Litany of 
the Saints—that blest ladder with such venerable steps by which 
many humble folk have ascended to heaven—that I bethought 
myself of the great church, and the miracles that used to take 
place there, when Saint Thomas—him they call now Bishop 
Beckett—rested therein ; whose bones they have dug up and 
burned as of a traitor and man of high stomach. And I 
determined to go and pray God there in the great church to give 
my father his eyes again—and that very evening, with my heart 
full of such thoughts, went to Master Bainbridge, the parson then 
of this village. 

“ Little child,” said he, “ Holy Church still teaches us miracles, 
if so be it pleases God’s good and high pleasure that it assist us 
both here, and for our ghostly health hereafter. I will give you 
a hymn and a prayer, for you can read, and with these go. To- 
morrow ere the sun be fully risen, you shall depart to the great 
church, which place ere evensong you shall reach walking and 
thinking of God and His saints, and all the goodness He has 
shown to you and all men and things here. It will be fair weather 
to-morrow, methinks, for I hear my doves coo, and my bees hum, 
which signs rarely faileth me. By the High Altar you shall find 
on the steps a cross rough cut in the pavement—the light from 
the lamp burning afore the Blessed Sacrament will show it you— 
it is beneath there—there you shall kneel and tell God what is 
and 





in your heart, as to a Father who is a king and can do all 
praying there for a time you shall retirn—crossing yourself, and 
saying three times: ‘ Your will, not mine, true God, be done!’ 
—to the chapel where they have taken the Blessed Sacrament, 
where it has been put for the sepulchre, and rest there till the 
morning, for it is Easter evening and the church doors will be 
open all night. And the other prayers you shall say when and 
where you will, only the hymn on your first beholding the tower 
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of the church, under which did rest, until lately, the body of that 
most holy and blisful martyr, Saint Thomas. Who knows but 
God will hear you, and give again to your father his eyes? Go, 
my child, and God be with you!” and then he wrote with plain 
writing the hymn and prayers, and then I wenten my pilgrimage 
to Canterbury. 

I kissed my father as he sat on the little bench by the ger- 
aniums near his bee-hives at the end of the garden in the even- 
ing, with the warm light of the sun on his head—after I read, as 
was my wont, to him the Litany of the Saints, and bade him 
good night; and he blessed me. It was early and the blue 
smoke came up from the thatched roofs of the cottages as I 
passed the little bridge that leads over the stream that flows 
through our village. Master Bainbridge was up and abusied 
with his flowers. At me he smiied and waved his hand as I 
passed with my handkerchicf and small bundle in which I had 
tied up a few things for my journey. And the lark sang in the 
early morning air, filled with the scent of the white blossoms on 
the trees and bushes wet with the early dew. I passed many 
folk agoing to their labours, and carts, and oxen. I walked 
many a mile and passed through many a village with its long 
line of cottages and gardens in front and grey church tower at 
its end. At noon the sun began to throw the long shadows of 
the trees on the roadside across the path trodden by my dust- 
covered feet, for I had taken off my shoes. Small flowers ’mid 
fresh leaves and long grey-ended grass grew up beneath their 
trunks, between which I could see on either side the sheep with 
tinkling bells and black faces acropping the grass, over which 
flocks of crows flew. Onwards I still journeyed—only stopping 
once to ask a drink of milk for our Lord’s sake at a small 
honeysuckle-covered cottage in a village at the foot of a hill, 
over which the white path ascended by a worn stone cross. 


Here on the summit of the little hill by the lych-gate at the 
entrance of the church-yard, over the grass of which grew bright 
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yellow buttercups, I could see the towers of the great church, 
with their crinkles and points, now dark and now light as the 
clouds passed over the heavens, and the white houses and red 
roofs amongst the trees, and the bright yellow gateways with 
the flagstaffs on them overlooking the little river, and the oratory 
on the road, where I was told the folk who walked as I did on 
pilgrimage rested before they entered the city, and where there 
were many wax-figures hung up, and beyond all the dim blue 
mist of the country in the distance against which the light blue 
smoke from the chimneys curled up. All the country there in 
the plain below was in a flood of sunlight. I could see the white 
roads broken here and there by the hills running forward 
bordered with trees, and here and there a village of red roofed 
and thatched houses over-topped by little gleaming spires hid 
away ‘mid dark groves of trees. By the red cross I knelt down 
as I had been told, and gazing on the dark towers of the great 
church round which small specks—birds—were flying, murmured 
the hymn that Master Bainbridge had given me: 


‘** Light of the blind, eyen of all that see, 
Saviour ! what were all withouten Thee? 
Dark are our hearts until thou shinest, 
Dispeller of earth’s darkness, Thou our dross refinest. 


Light of the blind, eyen of all that see, 
Saviour ! what were all withouten Thee? 
Shine on our hearts, Jesu, of thy mercy ! 


Father of all, thou hast given us such a brother, 
God eke and man born of an earthly mother ; 
Gentle Mary, flower of virtue’s shade, 

Of thy goodness, Mary, pray him for his aid ! 


Light of the blind, eyen of all that see, 
Saviour ! what were all withouten Thee? 
Shine on our hearts, Jesu, of thy mercy! 


Blest Holy Trinity, who combinest 

All three in One, for our salvation, 

Whoso seekes after Thee he always findeth ; 
Let us drink thy fount of consolation. 


VOL. VIII. 
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Light of the blind, eyen of all that see, . 
Saviour ! what were all withouten Thee? 
Shine on our hearts, Jesu, of thy mercy ! 


Here in this world our life is nought but ruth 
Withouten Thee, Saviour, Light Supernal, 
Shine on our hearts one atom of thy truth 
That we who seek may find the life eternal.” 


Footsore, with my bundle in my hand, I still walked on, for 
the distance between me and the city was yet great. The 
heavens were rapidly growing darker, and one or two big blue 
stars began to glitter out over the town in the plain before me. 
Soon as I walked on, I heard the distant sound of the boom, 
boom of the great bells in the large church ringing out the 
vespers, amid the tinkling from those of the other steeples. At 
the little river which ran opposite the crucifix where the path 
turns, I stopped, and, leaning down on the bank amid the cool 
rushes and clean smelling white flowers with golden hearts, re- 
freshed myself, dipping the two hollows of my hands in and 
drinking. With my wet hands, too, I smoothed my hair and 
cooled my face, resting there on the bank for a little | 
journeyed onwards, thinking that God who had made all so 
beautiful, the sky, the flowers, the water and the sunshine, would 
be kind to me though only a little peasant girl. 

As I drew near the city, empty carts, with creaking noise, 
passed me, and cattle, with jingling harness, by the side of which 
folk walked to go home, their day’s work being done now, and 
the market over. Some of them were eating manchettes of 
bread, but I, hungry still, walked on. Through the old gateway, 
with the gilded image of our Ladye in blue, I entered the narrow 
rough-stoned street of the city, passing shops full of rosaries and 
images and pictures and little prayers on cards and blessed eggs, 
till I entered the High Street, where, on a fair carved archway, 
Saints, and Angels, and Bishops, with downcast faces, reading 
books, smiled down. I entered the close of the cathedral. 
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Over the gateway could be seen the green of the trees growing 
there. Evening had fallen, and it was nearly dark. The old 
bead-seller, in her white cap, was wheeling away her little booth, 
where, under its awning, she had sat in the bright sunshine all 
day before her little table. A few birds were twitteringly flutter- 
ing over the moss-nests amid the carved images in the porch. 
Going through the great door, I found a few peasant women, 
with their kerchiefs on their heads, like butterflies’ wings, kneeling 
in a corner before a lighted altar with gilt and painted figures 
carved over it. Wearied with my walk, I went onwards, ascend- 
ing the steps, and knelt on the cold floor before the High Altar, 
which was now wrapped in gloom under the great tower, from 
which, outside, the bells were ringing in the coming Easter day. 
There was no light, save the red lamp burning there, and the 
pictured and stained windows were almost invisible. My heart 
was full of sorrow, and my cyes with tears, as I knelt down with 
folded hands, and prayed, and then, kissing the cross carved there 
on the ground, three times I murmured, the salt tears running 
down past my lips, and falling in big drops on the stones before 


me— 
“* Ouis Superbis, 
Terra et Cinis,” 


while I beat my bosom, and then I got up, and crossed over to 
the chapel where they had taken the Most Holy Sacrament. 
The chapel was in one of the aisles, and most part was in deep 
gloom. At its end, under a picture of Our Lord in white, with a 
flower in His hand, stood the Altar of Caryen Stone in a blaze 
of white silent light. There was no sound, there were dark 
figures kneeling over the chairs as though they were dead, all 
Was so silent. Midnight rang out, and now and then one would 
get up, and, reverencing, walk away, when the clattering of shoes 
made a great noise. With eyes fixed on the cold silver light, I 
gazed and prayed to Jesus Christ, present there so silently, 
begging Him for His grace against our passions, against the 
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devil to affright him, against the deccits of the world, and for my 
father’s eyes ; and then I got up, and crossing the gloom of the 
church, knelt down again before the High Altar. I found once 
more the worn cross cut in the stones, and, crossing my hands 
on my bosom, and with heart most sorrowful, prayed. Before 
me, I could just sce the outlines of the great candlesticks, and 
the carved tabernacle, with its hundreds of figures, running up 
into the roof, in the darkness of which it was lost. The tears 
were in my throat like a ball, as I hid my face in my hands, and 
leant over, how long I know not, and I slept. 

Think you, dear children, that what I saw there was a dream ? 
I seemed to be once more in the little chapel, but the folk were 
all gone. The cold silver lights on the altar, amid the flowers, 
underneath the picture, still flickered up ; and the picture of our 
Saviour in white, holding in His hand the red flower, smiled 
down upon me. Soft music seemed to sound in my ears, and 
beautiful scent came over my senses, and as I knelt there and 
gazed, the robe of the picture seemed to shine like silver, throwing 
out round it long pointed rays of light, and the back-ground 
became darker, and the red of the flower and colour of the leaves 
became brighter and fresh, as we see such when the drops of dew 
sparkle on them, and the blest figure seemed to move, and as it 
stood there amid the gloom, they seemed to bring a poor brown- 
faced man in tattered doublet and clothes, with naked and 
bleeding feet, and tears were in his eyes, which were white and 
sightless, and those bringing him led him by the hand, and he 
kneeled down before the white figure, shining through the gloom, 
and put his hands together, raising them up pointed before him, 
with face alifted up, and the sweet figure in white turned his 
face and touched his eyes with the rose, and sweet music sounded, 
and the perfume spread and filled all; and then that blest figure 
turned, and its presence filled all the end of the chapel, and I 
could hardly look for the light proceeding from it, both silver and 
golden, and it stretched out its hands, in the which, like stars 
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of light, I saw the Holy wounds gleaming, and then I heard the 
sounds of music again, like that sung to by many voices, with 
many notes, and I heard these words: “Weep not, for in Paradise, 
where God’s light shines, there is no blindness or tears, nor need 
have they of eyes, for there God’s light shines in the hearts of all 
for ever ;” and I awoke and heard the choristers in the choir in 
the early morning singing the alleluias. And I was lifted up by 
Master Goldstone, the Prior, in all his beautiful garments and 
lace, from the floor before the altar in the little chapel to which 
I know not how I had come; and there as he was agoing to say 
the Mass this early Easter morn, he kneeled down and said; 
“Poor little child. They that senden such small children to 
walk oughten to know themselves better. Do not cry, little 
lady.” And he beckoned the little boy with the taper in his 
hand, in lace and red, to come to him. “Hie thee! on with this 
child to my lodging. See, her feet are bleeding, and her hands 
are blue with the cold.” Master Goldstone—he did after become 
Canon of the Cathedral—treated me right kindly, and did give 
me shoes and ghostly advice, and after a little I had rested, 
did send me back in a cart to the village. But oh! kind Jesus! 
my dear father, he did die that very night in the which I 
prayed and dreamt such things; and this, my dear little children, 
is how I walken to Canterbury. God’s grace and the sweet 
merits of all blisful Saints be to your little children. 


H. P. ROCHE. 








( «18 ) 


. The Haydock Papers. 


S they finish, the distressed butler raises his head, and thus 

addresses his brothers, “Sitha! broder Jock, owd thi 

shottle Huan, stop thi troddle, Jim, hark ye!” and starting from 
his seat, breaks forth into the following lament :— 


Che Blessed Conscience. 


Apollo, wyth hys radiant beames, 
Inflam’d ye ayr soe fayr, 

Phaéton wyth hys fierie teames 
Ye heat of warrs dyd beare. 

Ye daye was hot, ye eyv nynge coole, 
And pleasures dyd abounde ; 

Medes, wyth manie a crystal poole, 
Dyd yeelde a joyful sounde. 


Thys fragrant tyme to pleasures prest, 
Myself for to solace, 

I walked forthe, as I thought best, 
Into a pryvate place. 

And as I wentt, myselfe alone, 
Ther cam to my presence | 

A frende, who sem’d to mak grate moane, 
And sayde, “ Goe, gett yo hence.” 


“Alas ! gode syr, what ys ye cause 
Yo thys have sayde to mee ?” 

* Indede,” he sayde, “‘ ye Prynce’s lawes 
Wyl beare noe more wyth thee: 

For Bysshopp Yonge wy! sumon thee, 
Yo must to hys presence ; 

For yn thys londe yo canot lyve 
And kepe yor conscyénce.”’ 
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‘¢T am told I must not ryde, 
What ys my best to doe?” 

“‘Gode syr, here yo must not abyde, 
Unless to churche yo goe : 

Or else to Preston yo must wende, 
For here ys no resydeénce ; 

For yn thys londe yo hav noe frende 
To kepe yor conscyence.” 


Then dyd I thynke ytt was ye best 
For mee yn tyme provyde : 
For Bysshopp Yonge wulde mee moleste, 
Yf here I shoulde abyde. 
Then dyd I cause my men prepare, 
A shipp for my defence ; 
For yn thys londe I culde not fare, 
And kepe my conscyence. 


When my shipp that ytt was hired, 
My men retorn’d agayne ; 

~ Ye tyme was almost ful expired, 
That here I shulde remayne ; 

To Preston town I shulde hav gone 
To mak recognyzance ; 

For other helpps perceyved I none, 
But kepe my conscyence. 


To lovelie Lea then I mee hied, 
And Hoghton bade fayrwell : 

Ytt was more tyme for mee to ryde, 
Than longer ther to dwel. 

J durst not trustt my dearest frende, 
Butt secretlie stole hence, 

To take ye fortune God shulde sende, 
And kepe my conscyence. 


When to ye sea I came untyl 
And passed by ye gate, 

My cattle all, wyth billoes shryl, 
As yf thei mourn’d my fate, 
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Did lipe and roar, as if thei wulde 
Understonde my dyligence : 

It seem’d my cause thei understode 
Thro’ God’s gode provydence. 


At Hoghton hygh, wich is a bower 
Of sports and lordly pleasure, 

I wept, and lefte that loftie town 
Wich was my chiefest treasure. 

To save my soul and lose ye reste, 
Yt was my trew pretence : 

Lyke fryghted bird, I lefte my neste 
To kepe my conscyénce. 


Thus took I ther my leave, alas! 
And rode tae ye sea-syde ; 

Ynto ye shipp I hied apace, 
Wich dyd for mee abyde. 

With syghs I sail’d from merrie Englande, 
I asked of none lycénce : 

Wherfor my estate fell from my hande, 
And was forfeitt to my Prynce. 


Thus merrie England hav I lefte, 
And cutt ye raging sea, 

Wheroff ye waves hav mee bereft 
Of my soe deare coontrie. 

Wyth sturdie storms and blustring blast 
We were yn grate suspense ; 

Ful sixteen dayes and nyghts thei last, 
And all for my conscyence. 


When on ye shore I was arrived, 
Thro’ Fraunce I toke my waye, 
And unto Antwerpe I mee hied, 
Yn hope to make my staye. 
When to ye citie I dyd come, 
I thought that my absence 
Woulde to my men be cumbersome, 
Tho’ thei made no offence. 
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Att Hoghton, where I used to reste, 
Of min I hadd great store, 

Ful twentie gentlemen att least, 
Of yeomen gode threescore. 

And of them all, I brought but twoe 
Wyth mee, when I cam thence ; 

I lefte them all ye worlde knows how 
To kepe my conscyénce. 


But when my men cam to mee still, 
Lord ! how rejoyced I, 

To see them wyth so gode a wyll 
To leave theyr own coontrie ! 

Both friends and kyn thee dyd forsake, 
And all for my presence ; 

Alyve or dead, amends I'll make, 
And gyve them recompence. 


But fortune hadd mee soe berefte, 
Of all my godes and landes, 

That for my men was nothing lefte 
But att my brethren’s handes. 

Then dyd I thinke ye trewthe to prove 
Whilst I was in absence, 

That I might trie theyr constant love 
And kepe my conscyénce 


When to my brethren I hadd sent, 
Ye welcome that thei made 

Was false reports mee to present, 
Wych made my conscyence sad. 

My brethren all dyd thus me cross, 
And lyttle regard my fall, 

Save onlie one—that rued my loss— 
That is Richard, of Parke Hall. 


He was ye comforte that I hadd ; 
I proved hys dyligence ; 

He was as just, as thei were badd, 
Wych cheer’d my conscyénce. 
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When thys report of them I heard, 
My heart was sore wyth greefe, 
Yn that my purpose was soe marr’d 

My men should want reliefe. 


Gode cause I hadd to love my men, 
And them to recompence ; 

Theyr lyves thei ventured, I know when, 
And lefte theyr deare parents. 

Then to come home straightwave I meant, 
My men for to relieve ; 

My brethren sought thys to prevent, 
And summs of golde dyd gyve. 


A thousande marks thei offered then, 
To hynder my lycénse ; 

That I should not come home agayne, 
To kepe my conscyence. 

But if that day I once hadd seen, 
My landes to hav agayne, 

And that my Prynce had changed been, 
I wulde not mee hav stay’n. 


I shulde my men soe wel hav payde, 
Thro’ God’s gode provydence, 

That thei should ne’er hav bene afrdyde 
To lose theyr due expense. 

Lovlie Lea and Hoghton Tower 
Shulde open be to all ; 

Itt shulde be my pride and power, 
Myselfe theyr hoste to call. 


But nowe my lyfe ys att an ende, 
And death ys att ye dore, 

That gryslie ghost hys bowe doth bende, 
And thro’ my bodie gore ; 

Wych nature nowe must yielde to claye, 
And death wyl take mee hence ; 

And nowe I shal goe wher I may 
Enjoy my conscyénce. 
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Fayr Englande ! nowe ten tymes adieu. 
And friends that theryn dwel ; 

Fayrwel my broder Richard trewe, 
Whom I dyd love soe wel. 

Fayrwel, fayrwel ! gode people all, 
And learne experience ; 

Love not too much ye golden ball, 
But kepe your conscyence ! 


All yo who nowe thys songe shal heare, 
Helpp mee for to bewayl, 
Ye wyght, who scarcelie hadd hys peere, 
Tyll death dyd hym assayl. 
Hys life a myrour was to all, 
Hys death wythout offence ; 
Confessor, then, lett us hym call, 
O blessed conscyence! 


SMalgre le Tort. 


‘‘ Fayr Englonde! nowe ten tymes adieu, 
And frendes that theryn dwel ; 
Fayrwel, my broder Richard trewe, 
Whom I dyd love soe wel.”’ 


Hoghton Ballad. 


The lord of Hoghton’s faithful brother, Richard, of Park Hall, 
in Charnock Richard, was the son of Sir Richard Hoghton by 
his fourth wife, Anne, daughter of Roger Browne, though he was 
born out of wedlock. He founded the family of Hoghton of 
Park Hall, where his descendants resided till the family assumed 
the name of Dalton. Richard’s great grandson, William Hogh- 
ton, married one of the two daughters and co-heiresses of Robert 
Dalton, of Thurnham Hall, and his son, John Hoghton, removed 
to Thurnham upon the death of Robert Dalton in 1 703, and 
about 1710 adopted the name and arms of Dalton. True to the 
faith to the last, the family became extinct on the death of Miss 
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Dalton in 1861, and the estates are now enjoyed by Sir Gerald 
Dalton-Fitzgerald, Bart. 

Richard Hoghton managed the exile’s estates, and his love for 
his brother is shown in the journey he made to Antwerp to com- 
fort and advise him. The original royal license for this journey 
is dated March 17, 1576. From this document, bearing the 
signature of Elizabeth herself, and that of her secretary, Winde- 
bank, it appears that Richard Hoghton secured the assistance of 
John Fleetwood, of Calwich, in Staffordshire, a staunch Catholic, 
as, indeed, was every one of his descendants, to use his influence 
with his nephew, William Fleetwood, the Recorder of London, 
to obtain the Queen’s permission for the faithful brother “to 
departe out of this, ot Realme of Englande, unto the parts 
beyonde the seas unto the Towne of Antwerpe, and there to 
remayne the space of two monethes next after his departure from 
heare ; To the intent to advise, persuade, and counsell Thomas 
Houghton, late of Houghton, in the countie of Lancaster, esquire 
(who, as we are informed, by occasion of synister and evill coun- 
sell, is departed out of this ot Realme, without our Lycence), to 
retorne unto this our Realme, and to submitt hymselfe unto us 
and or Lawes, according to the dewtye of a good subject. For- 
asmuch as the said John Fleetwood and William Fleetwood 
standt bound unto us for and with the said Richard Houghton 
in the some of two hundreth poundes of Lawfull money of Eng- 
lande that he, the saide Richard Houghton, within two monethcs 
next after his departure forthe of this or Realme, shall retorne 
unto the same agayne (yf God spare hym lyffe). And that, in the 
meane tyme, the said Richard shall not doe, or attempt any Acte 
or thinge, Acts or things, against us or our Realme.” The license 
further permits him to be attended by one servant, and to take 
with him 420 for his expenses. 

The lord of Hoghton has himself explained why he could not 


return— 


‘* For yn thys londe I could not fare, 
And kepe my conscyence.”’ 
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He died at Liége, and was buried in the church of S. Gervais, 
where a handsome monument was erected to his memory, bear- 
ing the following inscription, surmounted by the arms of the 
Hoghtons, quartered with those of Assheton, and the appropriate 
motto of the family—JZaleré¢ le Tort :-— 

“ Hic e regione sepultus est vir Illustris D. Thomas Houghton, 
Anglus, qui post decem an. exilii spontaneum variasque patri- 
monii et rerum oium direptiones propter Cath. fidei confessionem 
a sectariis illatas, obijt 4 Non. Jun. 1580. Etat. 63.” 

In the archives of the Sce of Westminster is an original holo- 
sraph by Cardinal Allen, dated June 25, 1580, stating that £ 100, 
deposited in his hands by the executors of Thomas Hoghton, 
“of godly memory,” was left by the exile “to bye a payre of 
organs, one fayr table, and as many bookes of musick as should cost 
7li., which he appoynted to be given to the churche of Preston, 
when the time should serve.” In accordance with the donor’s 
wishes, Cardinal Allen consented to receive the money, and to 
use it in the English College then at Rheims, for the benefit of 
the poor students under his government, “so long as this present 
schisme of our coontry of England dureth by Goddes sufferancc ; 
with this intention, to employ the same summe wholy, when God 
shall have mercy on our coontrey, and restore the same to the 
Catholike faith and service, upon a payre of organs, one table, and 
certayne singing bookes, in the parish churche of Preston, accord- 
ing to the trewe meaning of Mr. Hoghton, and the pourport of 
the forsayde article subscribed with his hand.” 

By his wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Gerard, of 
Bryn, Thomas Hoghton had a son and namesake, whose history 
is as sad as his own, and a daughter, Jane, his ultimate heiress, 
who became the wife of James Bradshaigh, of The Haigh, Esq. 
Mr. Bradshaigh’s son, Roger, was the father of five eminent 
priests—three Jesuits and two seculars. His eldest son and heir, 
James, a remarkably learned and pious man, unhappily died in 
the minority of his son, who was taken in ward by the Earl of 
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Derby, and brought up a Protestant ; and thus one of the finest 
Catholic families was robbed of its faith. Sir Roger Bradshaigh 
was the first Protestant who possessed Haigh Hall, which is now 
the residence of his representative in the female line, the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres. 

Thomas Hoghton, the exile’s son, was entrusted to Dr. Allen’s 
care at Douay College. On March 13, 1577, the diary says: 
“Mr. Allan set out to Louvain; with him went Mr. Otway, who 
came to us a little while ago with the express purpose of con- 
ducting young Thomas Houghton, a student here, into Brabant, 
to his very illustrious father, Mr. Houghton.” Elsewhere the 
diary records that he had matriculated in the University of 
Douay, but does not mention the date of his ordination. His 
priesthood debarred him from his rightful inheritance, and as 
soon as he arrived in Lancashire, he was thrown into Salford gaol. 
There, his name appears in the list of priests returned to the Coun- 
cil by Edmund Trafford and Robert Worsley on April 13, 1582. 
H[e was one of those who “do still contynue in their obstinate 
opynions, neyther do wee see anye likelyhoode of conformytie in 
any of them.” (“P.R.O., Dom. Eliz.,” Vol. cliii, No. 6.) His 
name continues in the lists of recusants at Salford until January 
23, 1584, after which it is lost sight of, and, in all probability, he 
went to swell the great band of confessors of the faith who per- 
ished in prison unreccrded. 

Faithful Richard, of Park Hall, who seems at this time to have 
resided at the Tower, was arrested by Edmund Trafford imme- 
diately after Fr. Campion’s apprehension, in the summer of 1581. 
The Council ordered that he and his wife, Mary, daughter of 
Ralph Rishton, of Pontalgh Hall, Esq., sister of the priest, Ed- 
ward Rishton, then prisoner in the Tower of London, be re-ex- 
amined touching Campion’s being at Hoghton Tower, with Ralph 
Emerson, his man, and his books ; also touching the books sent 
down by Rishton, and dispersed in Lancashire. It appears from 
a note in the Council-book (1581, p. 499) that a number of papers 
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were seized in the search at Hoghton Tower. Though Mr. 
Hoghton survived this imprisonment, he was pursued with 
relentless persecution to the end of his life. In October, 1592, a 
report was sent to Lord Burghley that “ Mr. Richarde Hoghton, 
of the Park Hall, hathe kepte a Recusante scholmaster I thincke 
this twentie years. He hathe had one after another, the name of 
one was Scholes, of the other, Fawcett, as I remember, but I 
stande in doubte of the names.” (“ P.R.O., Dom. Eliz.,” Vol. 
cexliii, No. 52.) His second wife was Catherine, daughter of 
George Rogerlye, of Park Hall, in Blackrod, Esq., by Margaret, 
daughter of William Skillicorne, of Prees Hall, Esq. She was 
the widow of Richard Tyldesley, of Garrett Hall, Esq., and after 
Richard Hoghton’s death, which is supposed to have occurred 
about 1623.she married, thirdly, John Osbaldeston, of Sunderiand 
Hall, Esq., who died in 1629. 


The Fight at Lea Pall. 


‘* Clubs, bills, and partisans! strike ! 
beat them down ! 
Down with the Capulets ! down with the Montagues ! ” 
Romeo and Jultet. 





On the death of Thomas Hoghton, in 1580, his brother 
“Alexander became the head of the family. He resided chiefly 
at The Lea, or Lea Hall, where he secretly maintained a 
priest to serve the domestic chapel and attend to the spiritual 
wants of the neighbourhood. He did not long enjoy his heri- 
tage, for he died in Aug., 1581, and Thomas Hoghton, the 
younger, was the next possessor of the estates. At this period 
it was no uncommon custom in Lancashire to christen two 
brothers by the same name. He was half-brother to the exile, 
being the son of Sir Richard by his second wife. 

This unfortunate lord of Hoghton was slain in a feud with 
Thomas Langton, baron of Newton, who was joined by Thomas 
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Singleton, Esq., of Broughton Tower, a semi-fortified mansion 
situated within a few miles of Lea. The dispute was nominally 
over kine claimed by the widow Thomazene Singleton, of Stay- 
ning Grange. At the hour of midnight, on Nov. 20, 1589, the 
baron, at the head of a large body of retainers, armed with 
“long pickes, gunnes, long staves, welshe-hooks upon long 
staves, swords and dagges, bows and arrows and bills,” attacked 
Thomas Hoghton at The Lea. “The crow is white!” was the 
watchword of the Langtons, as the lord of Hoghton with thirty 
men sallied forth from the gate-house in front of the hall to the 
cry of “ Black-Black!’” A bloody fray ensued, within sixty 
yards of the ancient manor-house, in which Thomas Hoghton 
was slain and the baron sore wounded. In consideration of 
this affair, Langton is said to have been forced to cede his manor 
of Walton-le-dale to the Hoghton family. 

Thomas Hoghton’s untimely death was a lasting misfortune 
to his decendants, for his son and heir, then but a minor, was 
given in ward to Sir Gilbert Gerard, Master of the Rolls, who 
married him to his daughter, whilst still under age, and brought 
him up a Protestant. J/algré le Tort! the bell of Hoghton 
Tower may yet send forth a joyous peal. 

His widow, the daughter of Henry Keighley, of Keighley, co. 
York, and Inskip Hall, co. Lancaster, Esq. (ancestor in the 
female line of the Dukes of Devonshire, who inherited the 
Keighley estates), was thus reported to the government in Oct., 
1592, “Mrs. Houghton, of the Lea, hathe kepte sithsince the 
deathe of her husbande, one Richarde Blundell, Brother to 
William Blundell, of Crosbie, armigts who is an obstinate, 
Papiste well acquainted with a number of Seminaries, and he 
teacheth her children to singe and plaie upon the virginalls ” 
(“ P.R.O. Dom. Eliz., vol. ccxliii, No. 52). Her younger children 
were thus all brought up Catholics, her second son, William 
being the founder of the Hoghtons of Grimsargh Hall. We shall 
have to refer hereafter to her fourth son, Adam, in the tradition 
of the Dun Cow Rib. Mrs. Hoghton subsequently became the 
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wife of Sir Richard Sherburne, of Stonyhurst, but died at The 
Lea, Oct. 30, 1609, aged 60. 


Che Fugitive. 


‘“ Though far from Albion’s craggy shore, 
Divided by the dark blue main ; 
A few, brief, rolling seasons o’er, 
Perchance I view her cliffs again.” 


Byron. 


Some three years after Thomas Hoghton left England, Vivian 
Haydock, accompanied by his son Richard, if not also by his 
youngest son George, passed over to Douay, in 1573, and joined 
Dr. Allen in his recently established college. Within two years, 
having matriculated in the University of Douay, he was ordained 
priest, and on Nov. 21, 1575, he set out from the college to risk 
his life on the English mission.’ The strict watch kept by the 
English Government was probably the cause of the temporary 
postponement of his passage across the channel, for in the follow- 
ing February he was again at Douay for a few days. The high 
opinion held by Dr. Allen, and all the professors at Douay, of 
Vivian Haydock’s prudence, integrity, and experience, induced 
his appointment as procurator for the college in England, an 
office which he undertook in 1581 to the general satisfaction of 
the clergy. The Privy Council was aware of this, and made 
great exertions to capture him. The examination of Jervais 
Pierpoint (“P.R.O., Dom. Eliz” Vol. clxvii. No. 59. Jan. (?) 
1584), refers to his having received £120 from Vivian Haydock, 
at Mr. Lauckland’s in Derbyshire, for the seminary at Rheims. 

It was here that Vivian Haydock met Fr. Edmund Campion, 
the martyr. The celebrated Jesuit, Mr. Simpson tells us, had 
been conducted by Gervase Pierrepoint to the house of her 


brother, Henry Pierrepoint, of Holme Pierrepoint and Thoresby, 
VOL. VIII. kK 
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in Nottinghamshire, ancestor of the Earls of Kingston. There 
he had remained till the Tuesday after Twelfth-day, 1581, when 
he and his guide left, and proceeded to Derbyshire, to the houses 
of Henry Sacheverell, Mr. Langford, Lady Foljambe, of Walton, 
and Mr. Powdrell. Fr. Campion then went into Yorkshire, and 
thence was conducted by Mr. More to Lancashire, where he 
visited the Worthingtons, of Blainscough Hall; the Talbots, of 
Salesbury Hall; the Southworths, of Samlesbury Hall; the 
Heskeths, of The Maynes; Mrs. Allen, of Rossall Grange ; 
the Hoghtons, at Lea Hall and Hoghton; the Westbys, of 
Mowbreck Hall; the Rigmaydens, of Wedacre Hall; and 
probable the Haydocks, at Cottam. At these houses he spent 
the time between Easter and Whitsuntide (Apr. 16), bestowing 
himself chiefly, according to Lord Burghley, at Mr. Talbot’s 
and Mr. Southworth’s, but according to Fr. Persons, at Thomas 
Worthington’s and the house of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Allen, 
where he was fully occupied in preaching to the crowds that 
pressed to have conference with him. “Even up to my time” 
(1660), says Fr. Henry More in his history, “ Campion’s 
memory was popular in the North, where they still recollected 
his sermons on the Hail Mary, on the Ten Lepers, on the King 
who went a journey, on the Last Judgment, and others, which 
people were so greedy of hearing that very many persons of 
quality spent whole nights in neighbouring barns, so that they 
might be early at the place next day. They were drawn, not so 
much by his admirable eloquence and accent, as by his fire, and 
by a certain hidden force which they considered could only flow 
from the Holy Spirit.” 
‘‘ Hys native flowres were myxte with hearbe of grace, 
His mylde behaveour tempered well wyth skyll ; 
A lowlye mynde possest a learned place. 
A sugred speache, a rare and vertuous wyll. 


A saynt lyke ma was sett in earth belowe 
The seede of trewth yn hearyng harts to sowe.” 


Walpole’s Epitaph on Campion. 
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He preached daily except when he sometimes withdrew him- 
self to write his book, De Heresi Desperata (which afterwards 
appeared.as his Decem Rationes), and perhaps to avoid the pur- 
suivants, who were always on his track. At Blainscough Hall 
he was saved from apprehension by a maid-servant, who in 
affected anger pushed him into a pond, and thus effectually 
disguised him, as the Abbé Dubois once disguised the Regent 
Orleans at a low masquerade by kicking him; a process which 
made the regent angrily exclaim, “ Ad0é tu me déguises trop.” 

It is not to be supposed, as Mr. Simpson remarks, that the 
excitement caused by the Jesuit’s preaching escaped the notice 
of the Government. It induced them to use greater severity to 
the Catholics in prison, and to search with greater strictness for 
those not yet apprehended. A few months later, Campion was 
arrested, and the Earl of Derby apprehended Sir John South- 
worth, of Samlesbury Hall, his son-in-law, Bartholomew Hesketh, 
of Aughton (whose half-sister, Jane, was the wife of Alexander 
Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower and Lea Hall); William Hesketh, 
of The Maynes (Cardinel Allen’s brother-in-law) ; John Westby, 
of Mowbreck (son-in-law to Sir John Southworth and brother-in- 
law to Vivian Haydock); and Richard Hoghton, of Park Hall. 
Thus Vivian Haydock was hunted from place to place, and at 
length the constitution of the old man gave way, and, whilst 
staying at Mowbreck Hall, he received a shock which speedily 
laid him in his grave. 


Allhallotue en. 


‘¢ Fire and red low, 
Light on my teen low.” 
Anon. 


On the mystic evening of the last day of October, All 
Hallows’ Eve, it was an ancient belief that supernatural influ- 
ence prevailed, and spirits, visible and invisible, revisited the 
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scenes of their earthly existence. From Layton Hill to Pendle, 
Parlick Pike and Beacon Fel!, brightly shone the 77zez-/owe, the 
“sacred fire” of the Druids. On every hill throughout the 
Fylde, men stood in circles, raising aloft platted wisps of blazing 
straw on forks, to ward oft the dar-ghetst, or boggart. But in 
Catholic times the custom was observed with different meaning ; 
it was to beg intercession for the souls of the faithful departed— 
the “ mournful fire,” reminding the faithful to pray for the souls 
in purgatory. 

On this evening also were baked the Somas cakes 
cakes of small size—in preparation for distribution to the children 
who went from house to house on All Souls Day. These cakes 
are said to have been made by the Jews in honour of the Queen 
of Heaven. In Christian times somas was understood to be 
intended for “souls mass,” but the origin of the custom dates 
from early English times, and probably the word derived from 
seoma, meaning fetters or restraint, the cakes being an offering 
to propitiate the wandering spirits. Thus this signification was 
readily applied to purgatory by the early English Christians. 

In the days of persecution Catholics took advantage of this 
celebration, which was carried on to a late hour, to secretly as- 
semble in their chapels at midnight, without suspicion, in readi- 
ness to hear Mass on the first of All-hallows. 

Tradition attributes to this evening the scene of the tragic 
death of Vivian Haydock, and the legend is still preserved in 
the Fylde under the title of— 


oatmcal 





Che Gorv Head of Mowhreck Pall. 


‘* A horrid spectre rises to my sight, 
Close by my side, and plain and palpable, 
In all good seeming and close circumstance, 
As man meets man.” 
Ethurwald., 


On the hallowe’en preceding the arrest of his son George, 
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Vivian Haydock stood, robed in his vestments, at the foot of the 
altar in the domestic chapel at Mowbreck, awaiting the clock to 
strike twelve. As the bell tolled the hour of midnight, the 
“fugitive” beheld the decapitated head of his favourite son 
slowly rising above the altar, whose blood-stained lips seemed to 
repeat those memorable words, Tvestetia vestra vertetur im 
gaudium. Swooning at the horrible apparition, the old man was 
carried to his secret chamber, and when the little children called 
on All Souls for their somas cakes, to their customary acknow- 
ledgments of “ Pray God be merciful to the suffering souls in 
purgatory,” they added—* God be merciful to the soul of Vivian 
Haydock.” His body was borne to its last resting-place, and 
laid beneath the chapel at Cottam Hall, by his son, Dr. Richard 
Haydock. 














The Curé of Vireloup. 


IRELOUP is a village of some hundred persons all told. 
It is lost in the forests on the borders of the departments 
of Dordogne and Langrois. The houses are all of low eleva- 
tion, and the roofs are covered with those flat stones of volcanic 
origin, which the peasants call de /a lave. A deep ravine lies 
below in the valley in which gurgles a brook on its way to the 
river Oise. The magnificent woods extend for miles, putting 
three leagues between Vireloup and the nearest village. Wolves 
are still found in this wild spot, and give the name to the place. 
The church tower rises in the middle of the village; and 
separated only by a cherry hedge from the churchyard is the 
srey old presbytery upon which grows a vine whose fruit seldom 
or never ripens. The parish is exceedingly poor, with few 
meadows and fewer cultivated plots. The inhabitants live in 
the woods and by the woods. Wood-cutting and charcoal- 
burning are indeed their only occupation. The forest furnishes 
timber for burning and building ; oil from beech-mast for light- 
ing ; and mushrooms and bush-fruit for daily sustenance, while 
a few hares and partridges are killed for fete days. Isolated 
thus from the rest of the world, the people are very primitive, 
and live outside what is called the pale of civilization. No main 
road passes near; only rough cross country tracks join them to 
the outer world or lead them to the chief town of the depart- 
ment. The postman’s visits are three times a week, and the 
burden of his pack is distributed between the presbytery and 
the Mairie, consisting principally of official documents, and but 
rarely a letter. Newspapers are so antiquated when they arrive 
as to appear almost legendary. 
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THE CURE OF VIRELOUP. I 


One Sunday morning towards the end of summer, rambling 
in the woods in search of rare plants, I lost my way and found 
myself at ten o’clock in the village of Vireloup. I had started 
early, for the August sun towards mid-day gave out a white heat. 
The village street, the solitary highway, seemed asleep. A few 
hens pecking over the refuse heaps in front of the houses were 
the only signs of life. I tried in vain to find over the doors the 
familiar or traditional Couchon de genevrier. The whole place 
seemed hermetically sealed against me. Closed doors and 
fastened shutters, and little red and white drawn curtains, 
showed the owner’s determination to keep out all the burning 
heat it could. I strolled towards the church, whence came the 
pleasing sound of singing in unison. An old woman was sitting 
outside, saying her rosary. I approached her and saw that she 
was a cripple, and had been carried so far to hear the singing of 
the choir, and to assist at mass. Apologizing for the inter- 
ruption, I asked her if she could direct me to an inn. 

“There is no inn at Vireloup,” she replied, laying her rosary 
in her lap ; “and, as travellers seldom pass, there is no need for 
one.” 

“But when one comes by accident,” said I, “where can he find 
anything to eat ?” 

“ At M. le Curé’s,” said she. “ All the merchants who come to 
buy timber go there when they pay their yearly visits. But you 
must wait till mass is over.” 

The best thing I could do was to enter the church. No 
sooner had I opened the door than I understood why the village 
looked deserted. The narrow nave with its low and crumbling 
pillars was crowded with worshippers. The whole population 
was there. Women with purple and black head-dresses sat on 
the benches, and men in blouses stood at the sides. The 
notables of the village, in coats, held the places of honour. The 
children sat on the steps of the choir, boys to the right and girls 
to the left. A sunbeam found its way through a broken window- 
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pane, and traversed the nave obliquely, lighting up faces browned 
by the sun, and hands hardened by the incessant use of the axe. 
Constant association with the forest gave the congregation some- 
thing of the rugged and knotty physiognomy of the oak. The 
women with half opened lips sat like living statues. The men 
equally motionless with listless arm and sleepy eye wore an air 
of somnolent impassibility. They had just finished the first part 
of the service. The schoolmaster in surplice sang the psalms, 
being accompanied by an old chanter: “ Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus; Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domine.” The priest, 
accompanied by two choir boys with curly hair, said the canon 
of the mass. When, after lifting the chalice, he turned round, I 
saw the face of the man whose hospitality I was about to be- 
speak. His age might be fifty ; he was spare, and, like his 
parishioners, rugged ; he had clear eyes, a prominent nose, and 
a good-natured mouth ; his face was that of an earnest and yet 
artless man. When the bell had rung for the Aguus Dez, he 
recited the Paternoster in a pure and resonant voice. A minute 
or two later I noticed an unusual movement among the assembly. 
IXach member of the congregation made himself or herself more 
comfortable, and, placing a hand behind an ear, looked round 
impatiently to the niche where the choir boys had just put away 
the durette. For a moment I thought we were to have a sermon, 
but I was soon deceived by seeing the young acolyte carrying 
on a tray—guess what ?—a clarionet. 

At this moment all the faces were lightened up to their full 
capacity, while the priest took up the instrument. His fingers 
slowly moved over the keys, and, to my great wonder, he ap- 
plied the clarionet to his lips and began to play. It was a half 
sacred, half profane, improvisation on airs of chants, like Adeste 
jfideles, or on an old melody as Au ma tendre misette. The curé 
really did not play badly ; and his parishioners, far from being 
surprised at this strange innovation, seemed on the contrary to 
be excessively delighted. The women looked ecstasies, the men 
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moved their heads in cadence, and the children showed pleasure 
by opening their eyes joyously wide. The shrill notes of the 
clarionct rose in the little church and filled it with tender melody. 
The old images of the saints grew young again, the paper flowers 
on the altar trembled gently as if caressed by the vibrating notes, 
and the carved cherubims with their distended cheeks smiled till 
their mouths extended to their ears. 

This lasted a good quarter of an hour. Then the curé wiped 
the mouthpiece of his instrument, laid it again on the tray, which 
the choir-boy quietly presented, and turned to the High Altar in 
order to recite the final prayers. The congregation had already 
risen to leave. The children were running down the nave, mak- 
ing a noisy clatter with their sabots. The crowd dispersed ; I 
went in search of the curé. I found him in the sacristy taking 
off his vestments. I explained my difficulty, and threw myself 
there and then on his generous hospitality. He listened to me 
whilst folding his chasuble in a drawer, and smiling, said, “Why, 
it is but natural ; I consider it my privilege to show hospitality 
to those who visit my parish.” . 

“Jean Louis,” he continued, addressing one of the choir boys, 
“go and tell Philomene to put a second cover on the table, and 
to double the eggs in the omelette.’ And turning to me, “ You 
must take pot-luck, for our resources are very limited. You 
know what is written in the proverbs, however, ‘ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with.’” 

There was something besides herbs at the curé’s dejeuner, and 
all being offered with such an open heart was doubly delicious. 
The sorrel omelette was accompanied by trout and a savoury dish 
of some kind. The whole flavoured with a light wine of mont- 
sougeounats, for all the world like currant wine in appearance, 
but delicate in flavour. The curé was gay and knew how best 
to put his guests at their ease, so that when the desert of hazel 
nuts and madeleine pears arrived, fresh gathered from his garden, 
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I resolved to question the good priest on that singular clarionet 
entermeszo Which had so much excited my curiosity. 

“M. le Curé,” I began, “ you will think me very indiscreet ; 
but I was present at mass this morning, and must confess that I 
was not a little surprised—” 

“T know what you are going to say,” he interrupted, good 
humouredly ; “ my clarionet solo has scandalised you. You are 
not the first it has so affected, and I owe you therefore an ex- 
planation. 

“Tt is now fifteen years,” he began, “since I was entrusted by 
the bishop with the charge of this parish. I found Vireloup in 
the most deplorable state, morally and materially—a heathen 
colony. The men, women, and children, lived in the woods from 
week end to week end, Sundays included. They abandoned 
both school and catechism for the forests. They scemed more 
like a herd of wild beasts than an assembly of immortal souls. 
You have seen our church. It is not rich. But in those days 
it was a shed where dandelions grew between the paving stones. 
And I can tell you that the vegetable growth was not hindered 
by the tread of the parishioners’ feet. On Sundays I said mass 
before a dozen old women and children. Men I never saw in 
church. I tried eloquence, but the effect of my sermons were as 
futile on the people as on the stone pillars themselves. I was 
grieved beyond measure. One evening in spring, being greatly 
troubled at this apparent hardness of heart which I was begin- 
ning to attribute to my own misdirected efforts, I addressed a 
fervent prayer to God, beseeching Him to show me some help 
in my dilemma. My prayer refreshed me. Feeling relieved by 
my having cast my burden on One more able to bear it, I turned 
my thoughts towards a little diversion, and rummaged out from 
a cupboard my long neglected clarionet. In my young days I 
was thought to be rather clever on this instrument, but since be- 
ing at Vireloup I had never touched it. I began to play over my 
repertoire. The evening, though in early spring, was genial, and 
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the window was open wide. After playing two pieces I looked 
out. There was a considerable crowd beneath the casement. In 
a word, the whole parish was before my door. These simple folk 
had never heard any other music but the song of the lark and 
the horn of the shepherd. They formed, therefore, a very en- 
thusiastic audience, and when I had ceased playing a murmur 
of general disappointment ran through the street. 

“A light dawned upon me. I accepted this as the guiding 
hand of Providence. That these poor people were sensible to 
music gave me encouragement to think that by its means I might 
prevail upon them to enter the church. But how could I begin? 
Our means were so limited that I could not even raise money to 
buy a harmonium. Then it was it came to me, ‘Why not use the 
means you have?’ And indeed why not? My object was to 
gain the people to God. I hesitated no longer, and the follow- 
ing Sunday before singing the Kyrie, I regaled my ten old women 
with a solo on my clarionet. The news of this spread rapidly, 
and the following Sunday on the bell for mass ceasing, my 
church was full. Men, women, and children in their Sunday best 
filled the nave when I began to play an air from Joseph.” 

“No doubt you were triumphant, M. le Curé?” 

“Wait, the triumph was short lived. My solo was scarcely 
finished when the whole of the new congregation fled from the 
church like a flight of sparrows, and I was left as before with my 
ten old women, neither more nor less. This was a lesson for me. 
But what to do next? In all enterprises experimentary trials 
are necessary. ‘ You must come back my wary birds, I mean to 
re-catch you, mentally I said. Therefore, instead of playing my 
piece at the beginning of mass, I inserted it a little before the 
[te missa est, and my wild flock were caught. If they wanted to 
hear the music, they must remain through the whole service. 
Now the hint is taken, and not one of my parishioners is missing 
at mass. 

“Would you believe it,’ the good curé added, “this has 
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caused me much unpleasantness from high quarters. A few of 
my colleagues have found what they term this mixture of sacred 
and profane very shocking, and the matter has come before the 
bishop. Fortunately the bishop is a man of sense and spirit. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he said to my detractors, ‘if King David danced 
before the Ark, the Curé of Vireloup can surely play before the 
Tabernacle, and I say to him as was said in those good old 
times: Go and do what is in thine heart, for the Lord is with 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


Che AMbbey School, Fort St. Augustus, Jt. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS, ASSISTED BY 
LAY UNIVERSITY MASTERS. 

















There is a Preparatory Class for little boys. 
The Winter Term opened SEPTEMBER Ioth. 





RECTOR: 


Rev. E. CODY, O.S.B. 
Che Oratory School, Cdgbaston, Birmingham. 





Under the direction of His Eminence CARDINAL NEWMAN and the 
Lathers of the Oratory. 


Head Master—The Rev. Fr. J. NORRIS. 


Assistants. 
The Rev. Fr. P. EAGLESIM, M.A. Oxon. . E. VAN Roy, Esq., of Louvain and 
R. V. Pore, Esq., B.A. London, Ghent. 
C. M. Dix, Esq., M.A. Oxon. E. H. ALLENGUEN, Esq. 


J. J. PARFITT, Esq., B.A. London. | 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. J. Norris. 


St. John's College, 


WATERFORD. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1804. 








Patron: 


The Right Rev. Joun Power, D.D., Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 


President: 
Very Rev. JosEPpH A. PHELAN. 


FOR ECCLESIASTICS ONLY. 
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“ Merry Iinugland” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 


A. M. D. Gy 


Niount St. Jtary’s College, near Chesterfield. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


The terms are very moderate. For particulars, apply to the Rector, 
the Rev. JOHN CLAYTON, S.J., as above, or the Rev. P. GALLwWey, S.J., 
or the Rev. A, Curistiez, S.J., 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 


London, W. 


St. Gregory's College, Downside, near Bath. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


Students are prepared for the London University and for other 


Examinations. 
Graduates of the Universities assist the Teaching Staff. 


The College is three-quarters of an hour by rail from Bath, one 


hour from Clifton. 
For Prospectus, School Lists, Syllabus of School Work, &c., apply 


to Very Rev. HuGH EpmunD Forp, O.S.B. 








St. Charles's College. 


Founded in 1863; moved to new buildings, with extensive playgrounds 
in 1874. 

This College, for many years directed by the late Monsignor Man- 
ning, was established by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster for 
the education of lay and clerical students. It is conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers of St. Charles, assisted by lay Professors. 

Day Scholars are received as well as Boarders. 

Rector—Very Rev. R. BUTLER, D.D. 
Prefect of Stuaies—Rev. F. M. WYNDHAM, M.A. Oxon. 


Applications to be made to the Rector, St. Charless College, St. Charles’s 


Square, North Kensington, W. 
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“ Merry England” List of highly recommended 
Colleges and Schools. 





Convent of tHe Assumption, 
23 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W, 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


The object of this Foundation is the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most blessed Sacrament. 

The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of young 
ladies of the higher classes for education. French is generally spoken, 
and the pupils have every facility for acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
that languave. ‘They have also the advantage of the best masters for 
Music, Modern Languages, Singing, Drawing, Dancing ; and further, at 
the parents desire, they can finish their education on the same system 
at the Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in either of the Convents of 
the Assumption in the South of France. 

Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the eisai 

Ladies may be received for private Retreats any time throughout 
the year. A general Retreat is given to a limited number of Ladies 
during Passion Week. 


For terms and ‘iene becisited to van Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


St. ‘Joseph's 5 College, Western Hatt Rugby, 


Offers a good education on moderate terms; University Professors ; 
Library of 500 volumes; Recreation Grounds of 10 acres; Excellent 
Religious Reports ; Church opposite the Hall; Unlimited Diet; 239 
Certificates from the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, &c. Address, the PRINCIPAL. 
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Pensionnat des Retigieuses Jtaristes, 


RICHMOND, NEAR LONDON. 


Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the 
Lord Bishop of Southwark. 


For terms and particulars, apply to Madame La SupERIEuRE, Grove 
Lodge, Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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“ Merry E neland” List of highly recommended 
Collec iis and Schools. 


St. John's Institution for Deaf and Dum, 


BosTON SPA, YORKSHIRE, 


The ONLY Catholic Institution in England for Deaf Mutes. About 
300 children not yet admitted. Help urgently requested to enable us 
to rescue them. 

Treasurer and Secretary: 
CHARLES HADFIELD, Corn Exchange, Sheffield. 
Chaplain and Secretary: 
Rev. E. W. Dawson, Boston Spa, Tadcaster. 





Francisan Convent, 


TAUNTON, SOMERSET. 


The particulars and conditions of this School may be had by applying 
to Mrs. JERNINGHAM, as above. 


. ———— 








St. Francis TLavier's 


MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School for Boys. 
The very desideratum for children in delicate health. 
F or r particulars apply to the BROTHE R » SUPE RIOR. 


NOTICE 











THE CARDINAL MANNING NUMBER 
has been re-issued by Messrs. Burns & OATES as a 
Volume, bound in Red Cloth, price Half-a-Crown, 
uniform with the Cardinal Newman Number. A 
Limited Edition, on Large Paper, with Proofs of 
Portraits, bound in Flalf-Parchment, will be tssued, 
price Half-a-Guinea. 





BURNS & OATES, 28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON. 
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Books are sent Carriage Free by Return of Post to any Part 
of the United Kingdom on Receipt of Published Price. 
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London: . 
28 ORCHARD ST., W. & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


AND AT NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL DiscoUNTS ALLOWED TO BUYERS IN QUANTITIES, FOR 
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SNe Holy Bible. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWAN. 
Octavo Family Editions in cloth, 6s.; and in Calf and 
Morocco Bindings, at all Prices. 


The NEW TESTAMENT ts published separately, in 


all Bindings, and at all Prices, from 1s. 


Messrs. BURNS & OATES also publish 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. With Preface 
by CarpDINAL Mannine. Cloth, Is. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. With Pre- 
face by Bishop or SALForD. Cloth, 6d. 

THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS for every day, 1s. 6d.; for 
Sunday, 2d. and 4d. 

PLEA FOR THE POPULAR USE OF THE BIBLE. By the 
Rev. KENELM VAUGHAN, 2d. 

CHILDRENS TEXT-BOOK. By Miss Warp. Preface by Fr. 
GIALLWEY, S.J. Price 6d., extra bound, Is. 

INDEX TO THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By T. G. Law, 6d. 

GOSPEL STORIES, 1s. 

Fr. Formpy’s PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. Abridged Edi- 
tion. 320 pp., Is. 4d. Also fuller Editions. 


The {milation of Christ. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION IN FOUR BOOKS, 
The PUBLISHERS call the attention of the Clergy 
and others to the People's Edition, cloth, red edges, nearly 
300 pp., ewsued at 6d. 


“Tt is fitting that a Catholic Publisher should produce at once 
the most perfect and the cheapest edition of the great master- 
piece of ascetical devotion.” 

The PUBLISHERS announce also a New Superfine 

tition, combining the most readable Type with the smallest 
compass. In all Bindings at all Prices, from 1s. 6d. 
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father Fabers Works. 


To meet the continual demand ‘for FarHer ]'aBer’s Works, Messrs 
Burns & Oates, who have secured the Copyrights, are issuing, in 


clear type and neat bindings, a new and uniform Edition : 


ALL FOR JESUS, 6s. Hymns, 6s. 
BETHLEHEM, 6s. Notes ON DocTRINAL AND SPIRITUAL 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, 7s. 6d. SUBJECTS, 2 vols. 6s. each. 


THE CREATOR AND THE CREATURE, 6s. | POEMS, 6s. 
ETHEL’s Book OF THE ANGELS, 2s. 6d. | THE PReEcIoUS BLOooD, 6s. 
THE Foot oF THE CRoss, 6s. SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES, 6s. 
GROWTH IN HOLINESS, 6s. 
LIFE ann LETTERS or FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John Edward 
Bowden, of the same vrevation, 6s. 
Bowden, of the same Congregation, 6s 





Cardinal Wiseman’s Works. 


FABIOLA: A TALE oF THE CaTa- | LECTURES ON THE CHURCH, 


COMBS, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 3s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND THE REAL PRESENCE, 2s, 
REVEALED RELIGION, 5s. ; THE HIDDEN GEM, 2s. 


THE PRIZE AND PRESENTATION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola. 


A new and splendid edition, printed on large quarto paper, embellished with 
thirty-one full-page illustrations, besides numerous smaller illustrations, and a 
coloured portrait of St. Agnes. Handsomely bound, price 21s. 


‘ 





Messrs. Burns & Oates beg to announce that they have bought 
the Manuscript of the AZeditations arranged by the late Cardinal, to 
complete the Course for the whole year—a portion of which were 
published some years ago, and are now out of print. The whole, 
issued in Two Volumes, under the Editorship of the present CarDINAL 
ARrcHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER, form a storehouse of spiritual sentiment 
and wisdom, especially suited for daily reading in Religious Com- 
munities and in pious Households. 
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BOOKS BY THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 





THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 





—_———_ 


By the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER. 





The Eternal Priesthood. 5th and popular Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable Truth. 
New Edition, 1s. 

Confidence in God. 3rd Edition, 1s. 

England and Christendom, 10s. 6d. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 4th Edition, 3s. 6d. 

The Fourfold Sovereignty of God, 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Glories of the Sacred Heart. 4th Edition, 6s. 

Grounds of Faith. 7th Edition, 1s. 6d. 

The Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ according to 





























St. John. Preface by his Eminence, Is. 
The Independence of the Holy See, is. 
The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 4th Edition, Ss. 6d. 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 7th Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Miscellanies. 2 vols., 15s. 
Petri Privilegium., 10s. 6d. 
A Sermon on Praise, with an Indulgenced Devotion, 1s. 
Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Vols. I. (out of print), II., 


and III., 6s. each. 
Sin and its Consequences. 5th Edition, 6s. 


The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 3rd Edition, 8s. 6d. 
The Temporal Power of the Pope. New Edition, 5s. - 
The True Story of the Vatican Council, 5s. 















































The Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel, 1s. 

The Office of the Church in Higher Catholic Education, A 
Pastoral Letter, 6d. 

Characteristics from the Writings of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, being selections Political, Philoso- 
phical, and Religious. Arranged by W. S. LItty, 6s. 

















Sets of His Eminence’s Works are arranged to suit purchasers 
desiring to find acceptable Presents for the Clergy, for 
Mission Libraries, and for General Readers. 
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By CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


Apologia pro Vita sua, 6s. 

Callista ; an Historical Tale. New Edition, 5s, 6d. 

Dream of Gerontius. 22nd Edition, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 
Loss and Gain. 9th Edition, 5s, 6d. 

Church of the Fathers, 4s. 

The Present Position of Catholics in England. New Edition, 7s. 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day, 5s. 

Sermons to Mixed Congregations, 6s. 

Verses on Various Occasions. New Euiitions, 5s. 6d. 
Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century, 6s. 

Difficulties of Anglicans. 2 vols. : 


Vol. I. Twelve Lectures, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Letters to Dr. Pusey and to the Duke of Norfolk, 5s. 6d. 


Discussions and Arguments, 6s. 









































Doctrine of Justification, 5s. 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 7s. 61. 


Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 6s. 
Iissays Critical and Historical. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 
Essays on Miracles. 1. Of Scripture. 2. Of Ecclesiastical History, 6s. 
Historical Sketches, 3 vols., 6s. each. 

Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays, 7s. 

Occasional Sermons, 6s. 

Parochial and Plain Sermons. §8 vols., 5s. each. 

Theological Tracts, 83. 

University Sermons, 5s. 

Via Media. 2 vols. with Notes, 6s. each. 



































Complete sets of Cardinal Newman’s Works, in 36 Volumes, half- 
bound, cost £14, net. Other sets are arranged as suitable 
Jor Presents to the Clergy, Mission Libraries, 
and General Readers. 

















CARDINAL NEWMAN. 














“How to Keach the People.” 





To meet the need for Cheap Literature of a wholesome kind, Messrs. 
Burns & Oates have always on hand, and constantly add to, an Im- 
mense and Varied Stock of Pamphlets, Tracts, and Leaflets, of all 
kinds, prepared by the best writers, to teach or to illustrate Christian 
The following are a few specimens of 


BURNS'S PENNY LIBRARY. 


Doctrines and Practices. 





CHILD OF MARY, BE- 
FORE J ESUS, ABANDONED 
IN THE TABERNACLE, 

SANCTIFICATION OF 
LENT. By Bishop of 
Salford. 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE ? 
Is youkRs THE RIGHT 
Book? By Fr. Ander- 
don, S.J. 

Dust Tuou Art. By 
Fr. Anderdon, S.J. 

BEGGING THE QUES- 
TION. By Fr. Anderdon, 
S.J. 

SECRET SocIreTIES. By 
Fr. Anderdon, 8.J. 

LuTHER’s WoORDs AND 
THE WorbD OF Gop. 8th 
thousand. By Fr. An- 
derdon, S.J. 

THE RITE OF BLESSING 
A BELL. From the Ro- 
man Pontifical. English 
and Latin. 

THEORDINARY OF THE 
Mass. Latin & English. 

TICKETS FOR May. 

ORATORY MONTH OF 
May. 

Heroic Act oF CHAR- 
ty. By Fr. John Mor- 
ris, S.J. 

CATECHISM OF CHRISs- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. 

JESUS RISEN. 








NOVENA OF THE BLEs- 
SED SACRAMENT. 

CATECHISM OF Cown- 
FIRMATION. By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

FATHER CONNOLLY’S 
Hymns (53 pp.) 

WoRrRDs ON THE Ros- 
ARY. By Bishop Hedley. 
HINTs FOR ADVENT. 

HINTS FORCHRISTMAS. 
HINTS FoR LENT. 
HINTS FOR EASTER. 
HINTS FoR PENTECOST. 
THE Way OF THE 
Cross. By St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori. 
STATIONS OF 
Cross. By Pagani. 
CONFRATERNITY OF 
THE PREcIoUS BLOooD. 
St. GEORGE’s Hymy- 
BOOK. 
INSTRUCTION FOR Con- 
FESSION AND CATECH- 
IsM. By the Hon. Mrs. 


THE 


| Kavanagh. 


DEVOTIONS FOR THE 
Forty Hovrs. 

CHILDREN OF MARY. 

MonitTuM. 

THE WORSHIP OF 
SACRIFICE: CATECHET- 


ICAL INSTRUCTION ON 


THE Hoty Mass. By 
Fr. Richards, D.D. 





DEVOTIONS TO THE 
Hoty Face. By Fr. 
Rawes. 

CATECHISM OF FIRST 
CoMMUNION. WITH 
PREPARATION AND 


THANKSGIVING. By Fr. 
Richards, D.D. 

LITTLE Kook OF THE 
Hoty Rosary. By the 
Dominican Fathers. 

WHo Is JOSEPH? By 
the Bishop of Salford. 

CONFESSION TO A 
Priest. Fr. Anderdon. 

CATECHISM OF VIR- 
TUES AND VICES. 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME CATHOLIC ? 

How pip ENGLAND 
BECOME PROTESTANT ? 


Henry VIII. aAnpD 
ELIZABETH. 
How THE POPE BE- 


CAME King. 3 Parts, 
each Id. 

THE BIBLE AND THE 
BIBLE ONLY. 

IMAGE WORSHIP NOT 
IDOLATRY. 

Monks AND NUNS. 

ENGLAND EVANGEL- 


IZED. 
THE CHURCH THE 
GUARDIAN OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. 





Also THE CLIFTON TRACTS, of which more than a million have been sold, 
and which remain the best and cheapest specimens of Popular Literature yet 


offered to the Publie. 








All these Pamphlets are Supplied in Quantities at from 6s. to 6s. 6d. 


a Hundred, Carriage Free. 




















Standard Story Jooks. 





By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 


Ellen Middleton, 6s. 
Grantley Manor, 3s. 6d. 





By Mrs. Craven. 
A Sister’s Story, 6s. 





By HE. H, Dering, 


Freville Chase. 
12s. 





2 vols. 


By Hendrick Conscience, 


The Miser, and other 
| Stories, 3s. 
The Curse of the Village, 
3s. 
The Demon of Gold, 3s. 
The Lion of Flanders, 3s. 
Tales of Flanders, 3s. 
Veva; or, the War of the 
Peasants, 3s. 
The Lost Glove, 2s. 6d. 
The Miser, 1s. 6d. 
Blind Rosa, 1s. 
The Conscript, 1s. 
Count Hugo, Is. 
The Poor Gentleman, 1s. 
Ricketicketack, 1s. 


By Rosa Mulholland, 


The Wild Birds of Kil- 
leevy, 5s. 
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By Emily Bowles, 


French Eggs in an Eng- 
lish Basket (From Sou- 
vestre), net, 2s, 





By Clara Mulholland, 


The Miser of King’s 
Court, 5s. 





By Frances Noble. 


Through Thorny Paths, 
7s. 6d. 

Gertrude Mannering. 3rd 
Edition, 4s. 





By Miss Ames. 





Marion Howard, net, 
2s. Od. 
Maggie’s Rosary, and 


other Tales, net, 1s. 6d. 
Fifth of November, and 
other Tales, net, 2s. 6d. 


By 0. M. Brame, 


Angels’ Visits, 3s. 6d. 

Tales from the Diary of a 
Sister of Mercy. New 
Edition, 4s. 
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Standard Story Books. 








From the French. 
The Cure’s Niece, 3s. 6d. 





By Father Anderdon, S.J. 





The Catholic Crusoe. Se- | 


ven Illustrations. 8th | 
Edition 4s. | 
Bracton. <A Tale of 1812, 
2s. Od. 
In the Snow: Tales of 
Mount St. Bernard. 


9th Edition, 2s. 6d. 


By the Marquis Biddle-Cope. 


Grey of Greybury. 2 
vols., 12s. 





By Miss Caddell. 


Wild Times, 5s. 

Never forgotten ; or The 
Home of the Lost Child. 
5th Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Tales for the Young. 
First Series, net, 1s. 

Tales for the Young. 
Second Series, net, 1s. 

Little Snowdrop, 1s. 





By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 


Lady Glastonbury’s Bou- 
doir, 2s. 6d. 

Uriel, or, The Chapel of 
the Angels, 4s, 








By Lady Herbert of Lea. 


| Thekla: An Autobiogra- 
| phy, 5s. 


| By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 





What might have Been, 
(From the French), 
| 4s, Gd. 


By Cardinal Newman, 


Loss and Gain, 5s. 6d. 
Callista, 5s. 6d. 





By Cardinal Wiseman. 


Fabiola, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 

Also, a superb large paper 
Edition, profusely illus- 
trated, 21s. 





By a Religious of Les Dames 
Anglaises. 


Lydia: a Tale of the 
Second Century (From 
the German), net, 2s. 








Anonymous. 


Flora : The Martyr Bride, 
2 vols., 8s. 
Among the Fairies, 1s. 6d. 





By B. M. Stewart. 


Stories of Christian 
Schools, net, 2s. 
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Standard Story Books. 








By Kathleen 0’Meara. (Grace 


By a British Museum Lib- 





Ramsay) : 
Queen by Right Divine. 
Vol. II. of “Bells of 


the Sanctuary ” Series, 
4s. 6d. 





By Mrs. Parsons. 


Twelve Tales for the 
Young: Ist Series, 2s. 
2nd Series, 2s. 

Wrecked and Saved, net, 
3s. 6d. 

And others. 





By Emily Mary Shapcote. 


Among the Lilies and 
other Tales; with a 
Sketch of Nazareth and 
Loretto drawn from 
ancient and other au- 
thentic sources, 4s. 





By Agnes M. Stewart 


The People’s Martyr; a 
Legend of Canterbury, 
As. 





Margaret Roper ; or, The 
Chancellor and his 


Daughter, 6s. 
The Yorkshire Plot, 5s. 
Karl Nugent’s Daughter, 
net, 3s. 
And others. 


By Manzoni. 
The Betrothed, 3s. 6d. 











rarian. 


Tales from Twelve Ton- 
gues, 3s. 





By Miss Taylor. 


A Marvellous History ; 
or the Life of Jeanne 
de la Noue, 4s. 

Lost, and other Tales for 
Children (From the 
French), 2s. 





Stoneleighs of Stone- 
leigh, and other Stories 


Tyborne, and who went 
thither. New Edition 
3s. Od. 


By XK. M. Weld. 


Lily the Lost One, net, 
2s. Od. 





By Alice Corkran. 


A Young Philistine and 
other Tales, 5s. 





Contents. 


A Young Philistine. 

The English Teacher in the 
Convent. 

Pere Perrault’s Legacy. 

A Village Genius. 


‘* An Incomparable Story Book.” 
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Standard Catholic Library. 


By C. S. Devas, author of ‘‘ Ground- 
work of Economics.” 
Studies of Family Life: A Contribu- 
tion to Social Science, 5s. 


Edited by Rev. Father Taunton, 
O0.S C. 


The * Divine Office,” from the French 
of L’Abbé Bacquez, of the Seminary 
of S. Sulpice Paris. With an Intro- 
duction by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, 6s, 


By T. W. Allies, M.A. 
See of St. Peter, 4s. 6d. 
Formation of Christendom. 
II., III., 12s. each 
Church and State as seen in the For- 
mation of Christendom, ]4s, 


Edited by Mary Allies. 
Leaves from St. Augustine, 6s. 


By Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D., of All 
Saints. Lambeth. 

Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. 

A New Historical Sketch, 10s. 6d. 


By Father Anderdon, S.J., 
Afternoons with the Saints. 9th Edi- 


tion, 4s. 
Luther. In four parts, Is. 


St. Anselm’s Book of Meditations. 
With Preface by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, net, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Arnold, S.J. 

Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
In four books. ‘Translated from 
the Latin. New Edition. Witha 
notice of the Author by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, 8.J., 4s. 6d. And 
other bindings. 


By Lord Arundell of Wardour. 

Scientific Value of Tradition, 5s. 6d. 

Tradition: Principally with reference 
to Mythology and the Law of Na- 
tions. 


Vols. I., 


Life of St. Charles Borromeo, 


From the Italian of John Peter Guis- | 


sano. With preface by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. | 
With portrait of the Saint, 15s. 





Demy 8vo, 8s. 
The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis, 6s. | 


By Father Bottalla, S.J. 
Papacy and Schism, 2s. 6d. 
Reply on Pope Honorius, 3s. 6d. 


By Father H. S. Bowden. 


Miniature Lives of the Saints. 
Edition. 2 vols., 4s. 


New 


Edited by the same. 
Commentary on Dante, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Hettinger, 


By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R. 


Discipline of Drink, 3s. 6d. 

Our Lady's Dowry: How England 
won and lost that Title. 2nd Kdi- 
tion, 9s. 

Defender of the Faith: The Royal 
Title, its History, Is. 

Ritual of the New Testament. 3rd 
Edition, 5s. 


By the Rev. T. Burke, O.P., 
St. Ignatius and the Jesuits, 1s. 


By Father Caswall, 


Catholic Latin Instructor in the Prin- 
cipal Church Offices and Devotions. 
For the use of Choirs, Convents, and 
Mission Schools, and for Self-Teach- 
ing. 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lyra Catholica. Containing all the 
Breviary and Missal Hymns, with 
others from various sources, 2s. 6d. 

Poems, 5s. 


By the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand. 


The Genius of Christianity. A new 
Translation, with a Preface, biogra- 
phical Notice of the Author, and 
Notes, by Chas. I. White, D.D., 8s. 


By Father Cooke, O.M.I., 


Sketches of the Life of Mgr. de 
Mazenod, Founder of the Order of 
the Oblates of Mary. 2 vols., 10s. 


By Mrs. Hazeland. 


Life of St. Dominic. Translated from 
the French of Henri Dominique 
Lacordaire, 6s. 6d. 
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Standard Catholic Library. 





By the Rev. Bertrand Wilber- 
force, O.P. 


Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, 6s. 

Miniature Life of St. Dominic. Ar- 
ranged in Readings for Nine Days, 
4d. 


By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 


The Three Chancellors: Wykeham, 
Waynflete, and More, 3s. 6d. 

Christian Schools and Scholars, or 
Sketches of Education from the 
Christian Era to the Council of 
Trent. 2nd Edition, 12s. 6d. 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and 
her Companions, 12s. 6d. 

History of England. New Edition 
continued up to 1880, 6s. 

Knights of St. John, 3s. 6d. 

Sketch of Mother Margaret Mary 
Hallahan. Abridged from herlife, 3s. 


By Canon Estcourt, 


The Question of Anglican Ordinations 
discussed, 14s. 


By St. Francis de Sales. 


Letters to Persons in the World, 6s. 
The Love of God, 9s. 
The Catholic Controversy, 6s. 

(These Three Volumes form part of the 
Library of the Saint, translated by the Rev. 
Fr. Mackey, O.S.B., and edited by Bishop 
Hedley, 0.S.B.) 

The Devout Life, 1s. 6d. 

Manual of Practical Piety, 3s. 6d. 

Spiritual Combat, 3s. People’s Edi- 
tion, 6d. 


By Lady Georgiana Fullerton 


Countess of Bonneval. New Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Barat, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Madame Duchesne, 7s. 6d. 

Life of Mére Marie de la Providence, 
Foundress of the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Life of St. Francis of Rome, 2s. 6d. 

Luisa de Carvajal, 2s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Hon. E. Dormer, net, ls. 

Rose Le Blanc. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

The Miraculous Medal. Life and 
Visions of Catherine Labouré, Sis- 
ter of Charity. (Sold for the bene- 
4 rt the Sisters of Charity), net, 

s. 6d. 





By Sir Charles Douglas. 
Long Resistance and Ultimate Con- 
version. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


By Father Gallwey, S.J., 


A Funeral Discourse over the remains 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Jan- 
uary 23rd, 1885, 6d. 


Lectures on Ritualism. 2 Vols., 8s. 


St. Gertrude, Spirit of. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 
Life and Revelations of. By the 


author of ‘‘St. Francis and the 
Franciscans.” New Edition, 7s. 6d. 


By Bishop Hedley, O.S.B. 


Religion for Children, 2d. 

New Works and Old Ways. 1s. 
Loyal in Life and Death, d. 
The Seven Spirits of God, 1s. 


By Lady Herbert of Lea. 


Anglican Prejudices against the Cath- 
olic Church, Is. 

Lifeof Bishop Bruté. New Edition, 3s. 

Life of Henri Dorié, 2s. 

Life of Mgr. Berneux, Bishop and 
Martyr, 3s. 

Life of Théophane Venard, Martyr, 3s. 

Life of Pére Eymard, Founder of the 
Society of the Holy Sacrament, 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Mother Mary Teresa, by the 
Abbé Hulst. Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

A Saint in Algeria, 2s. 

Suema, the little African Slave who 
was buried alive, 2s. 

Month of March. By Madame de 
Gentelles. Translated by Lady 
Herbert, 2s. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, 
foundress of the Society of Naza- 
reth as photograph, 7s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. 


By Father Humphrey, S.J. 

Suarez on the Religious State: A 
Digest of the Doctrine contained in 
his Treatise ‘‘De StatQ Religionis,” 
3 vols., £1 10s. 

Divine Teacher. 5th Edition, 2s. 6d. 

— oe God. 5th Edition, 

s. 6d. 


Other Gospels; or Lectures on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 4s. 
Written Word, 5s. 
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Standard Catholic Library. 





By Father Harper, S.J., 


Peace through the Truth; or Essays 
on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘Kirenicon.” Ist Series, 
15s. 2nd Series, 21s. 


By St. Ignatius of Loyola, 


Text of Spiritual Lxercises, 2s. 6d. 


By the Hon. W. Towry Law. 


A memoir of the Life and Death of | 


Father Augustus Law, S.J. 3 vols., 
14s. d. 


By T. W. Marshall. 


Christian Missions. 2 vols., £1 4s. 


Lingard’s 

History of England. Library Edition. 
With 10 etched Portraits. In 10 
vols., net, £3 18s. 9d. 


By John Francis Maguire, M.P. 


Father Mathew : a Biography, 6d. 
Post free, 8d. 
Green cloth boards extra, ls. 6d. 
Per 100 copies, £2 5s, 
Per 1000 copies, £22. 


By Prof. St. George Mivart, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


A Philosophical Catechism for begin- 
ners. 6th Edition, Is. 
Nature and Thought. 2nd Edition, 4s. 


By J. N. Murphy. 


Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of 
the United Kingdom. Popular Edi- 
tion, 6s. 

Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy con- 
sidered in its Institution, Develop- 
ment, and Organization, and in the 
benefits which for over Eighteen 
Centuries it has conferred on Man- 
kind. With several new chapters, 
and the statistics brought down to 
date, 6s. 


By John Oldcastle. 


Cardinal Newman. With notes on 
the Oxford movement and its men. 
With Five Portraits. 4th Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

Edition de luxe, 10s. 6d. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of West- 

minster. Uniform with above, 























By L. de Chérancé. 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. Trans- 
lated by R. O'Connor, 7s. 6d. 


By Provost Northcote, D.D. 


aa : : a ' Roma Sotterranea: or an Account of 
Spiritual Exercises. New Edition, 3s. | 


the Roman Catacombs. New Edi- 
tion. Re-written and greatly en- 
larged, in 3 vols., which may be had 
separately : 
Vol. I. History, £1 4s. 
II. Christian Art, £1 4s. 
III. Epitaphs of the Cata- 
combs, 10s. ; or Vols. II. and 
III., in one Vol., 32s. 

Visit to the Roman Catacombs, being 
a popular abridgment of the larger 
work, 4s. 

Mary in the Gospels. New Edition, 
3s. 6d. 


By R. Ornsby. 


Life of St. Francis de Sales. To which 
are added Selections from the 
‘Spirit of St. Francis.” 3s. 


By Bishop Patterson. 


Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest, 
translated from the Italian, Is. 4d. 


By Lady Catherine Petre. 
Hymns and Verses, 4s. 


By Father Pope, M.A., of the Ora- 
tory, 

Life of St. Philip Neri, Apostle of 
Rome. From the Italian of Alfonso 
Capecelatro. 2 vols. with two en- 
gravings, 15s. 


Rodriguez. 

On Christian Perfection. For the 
Laity, 6s. 

Life of Blessed Alphonsus, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. By a Lay Brother 
of the same Society, 5s. 


By Father Ryder, of the Oratory. 


Catholic Controversy, a Reply to Dr. 
Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons.” 5th 
‘dition, 2s. 6d. 















































By Mer. de Ségur. 

Familiar Instructions and Evening 
Lectures on all the Truths of Reli- 
gion. Vol. 1., 3s. 

Do., Vol. II., 3s. 

Holy Communion (the tract distri- 
buted by Pope Pius IX., to the 
Priests of Rome), per duz., post free, 
Is. 8s. 


Compiled by E. M. Shapcote. 


Legends of the Blessed Sacrament; 
gathered from the History of the 
Church and the Lifes of the Saints. 
With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

Rhythmical Prayer to the Sacred 
Members of Jesus hanging on the 
Cross, ascribed to St. Bernard ; 
rendered into English rhythm, 6d. 


By Father Soulier. 
The Life of St. Philip Benizi of the 


Standard Catholic Library. 





Order of the Servants of Mary, | 


1233-1285, 8s. 
Father Robt. Southwell, S.J. 


A Hundred Meditations on the Love 
of God, 6s. 6d. 
Calf, red edges, 12s. 
The Complete works of, with Life and 
Death, net, 2s. 


By Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The Truth about John Wycliff, his 
Life, Writings, and Opinions, chiefly 
from the evidence of his contempo- 
raries, 7s. 6d. 


Edited by Father Stevenson, S.J. 


The History of Mary Stuart, from the 
murder of Riccio until her flight 
into England, by Claude Nau, her 
Secretary. Now first printed from 
the original manuscripts 8vo, Cloth, 
18s. 

Narrative of first years of Mary Stu- 
art’s Life, 5s. 


Translated by Marianne Caroline 
and Coventry Patmore. 


St. Bernard on the Love of God, and 
Three Rosaries of our Lady. 2nd 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 


By Father Ambrose St. John, of 
the Oratory. 


Doctrine of Holy Indulgences 1s. 











By Agnes M. Stewart. 


Life of Bishop Fisher, 
2 portraits), 7s. 6d. 
Gilt (3 portraits), 10s. 
Life of Sir Thomas More. 
tions, 10s. 6d. 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 2 Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 6d. 
Mary Queen of Scots. 3 Illustrations 
10s. 6d. 
6 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Edited by the late Very Rev. E. 
E. Estcourt, M.A., F.S.A., Canon 
of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and 
John Orlebar Payne, M.A. 


The English Catholic Nonjurors of 
1715: Summary of the Register of 
their Estates, with Genealogical and 
other Notes, and an Appendix of 
Unpublished Documents in the 
Public Record Office, £1 Is. 


By Joseph Gillow. 

Dictionary of English Catholic Bio- 
graphy and Bibliography. From 
the Breach in 1534, to the present 
time. To be completed in 5 vols. 
Price per vol., 15s. 

Saint Teresa. 

Spirit of. With Portrait, 2s, 6d. 


By Aubrey de Vere. 

Poems. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

May Carols, or Ancilla Domini. 3rd 
Edition, enlarged, cloth, gilt, with 
frontispiece, 5s. With photos., gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

Selections from the Poets, 3s. 6d. 

By Father Waterworth. 

Origin and Developments of Angli- 
canism, 4s. 6d. 


By N. H. J. Westlake. 


Devotions for the Way of the Cross. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Large Edition, £1 lls. 6d. 


St. Francis Xavier. 

Life of, 2s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 
By E. Lucas. 

Life of F. Lucas, M.P. 2 vols., 18s. 


By Cardinal Allen, Edited by Fr. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. 


Souls Departed, 6s. 


Cloth (with 


4 Illustra- 














Prayer Books. 
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Prayer Books. 


300th Thousand. 
Garden of the Soul. By Bisnor Cuatnoner. Revised, and 





approved by the Carpinal. ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. A most 
complete Prayer Book, with Epistles and Gospels printed in clear, 
bold type on good paper. Neatly and strongly bound. Price 6d. 


‘One of those surprises of cheapness to which Messrs Burns and Oates are 
beginning to accustom us.” 


In many Editions, and Various Bindings, at all prices. 


Catholic Piety. From éd. upwards. 
Catholic’s Vade Mecum. Printed in red and black, on fine 








paper. From 5s. 6d. upwards. 


Paradise of the Christian Soul. Price 4s. net upwards. 
‘‘ The most perfect book of devotion I know.”—Cardinal Manning. 


Key of Heaven. From 6d. upwards. 
Golden Manual. A complete guide to the Catholic devotion, 











public and private. From 6s. upwards. 


Child’s Guide to Devotion. From 6d. upwards. 
Daily Exercise. From 6d. upwards. 

Missal. From 5s. upwards. 

Missal for the Laity. Abridged. From 6d. upwards. 

















domn Books. 


Hymns for the Year. Complete edit. (293 in number) 3d. 
Stout Cloth, 5d. 

Music for Hymns for the Year, 1s. 
Accompaniments, 10s. 6d. 

Annus Sanctus. Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical 











year. Selected and arranged by Orsy Surptey, M.A., 3s. 6d. & 5s. 


Edition de luxe 10s 6d. 
Popular Hymn and Tune Book. With Music, price, 





10s. 6d. 


And Innumerable other Selections at all Prices. 
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Grant. First Bishop of Southwark. |B CATHLEEN O’MEARA Author of ke ie 
bee ory 2" Frederick Ozanam,” ae. . With Facsimile Lae to the Author from. His Holiness Pope 
Pius IX. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ate 


The Renewed Life of the Cistercian Order in England. A Sermon ~—— 
ed on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of Mount St. Bernard’s Abbey, July 16th, 1886. 
y the Very kev. F. Joun PROCTER, Prior of Holy Cross, Leicester. Price 3d. — EN 


The Clothes of Religion. A Reply to Popular Positivism. By WILFRID 
Wakp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
“Very witty and interesting. ... . We doubt whether asiy one who reads his (Mr. Ward's) . 
essays can for the future |e again taken in by the religious side of Positivism, however tenaciously he » 
may cling to the philosophical negations which it adopts.” —Sectator. 


King, Prophet, and Priest; or, A Course of Lectures on the Catholic Church. 
By the Rev. H. C. Duxe. Cloth 6s. 6d. 


Life of Frederick Lucas, M.P. By his Brother Epwarp Lucas. Two Vols., 
post 8vo, 18s. 

‘A brilliant writer and an honest man, a dialectician of considerable skill, and an enthusiast 

as well as a humourist, Frederick Lucas should not be forgotten by the Catholics or Quakers.”— 


Athenaeum. 
“‘ Seldom has any biography of a mixed kind fallen into our hands possessing so deep and sustained 


an interest as this.” —Weekly Register. 


Christian Patience, the Strength and Discipline of the Soul. By 
Bishop ULLATHORNE 


Uniform with ‘‘ Endowments of Man,” and “‘ Groundwork of the Christian Virtues,” to which series 
it forms the third and final volume. 


Cloth, demy 8vo, 108. 6d.; or the three volumes, 31s. 6d. 


King Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. An Historical Sketch. With 
an Introduction and Notes. By Freperick Grorar Lee, D.D., Author of “ Historical 
oe of the Reformation,” ‘‘ The Church under Queen Elizabeth,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ios. oo . 

“In vivid interest and in literary power, no less than in solid historical value, Dr. Lee’s present 
pic — fully up to the standard of its predecessors ; and to say that is to bestow high praise.”- 
onn Bult, ‘ 


Leaves from St. Augustine. By Mary H. Auuizs, Edited by T. W. ALLIEs, 
K. C. S.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; 
‘** Welcome to such volumes, and were there many of them. . . . Every one interested in the 
good of Souls, and in the spread of Catholic truth, must heartily wish .it-God-speed.”— Weekly 
. Register. PP us 


Annus Sanctus: Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical Year. Translated 
from the Sacred Offices by various Authors, with Modern, Original, and other Hymns, and an 
Appendix of Earlier Versions. Selected and arranged by Orsy Sarit, M.A. In sti boards, 
3s. me Also, a limited Edition in cloth, printed on larger-sized, toned, and rubbed paper, 
10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Orby Shipley’s ‘ Annus Sanctus’ gives us a welcome addition to the translations of Latin 
hymns, as well as a valuable addition to the original hymns produced in recent times.”—Spee/ator. 


St. Bernard on the Love of God, and Three Rosaries of Our Lady. 
Translated by MaR1ANNE CAROLINE and Coventry Patmore. Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Flora, the Roman Martyr, In Two Vols., crown 8vo, handsomely bound in 
crimson cloth, extra gilt, price 8s. 


“*. . + Above all, a sweetness and delicacy in portraying the noblest and most generous affections 
made us read on to the end with ever-increasing delight these fragrant flowers from the Acts of Rome’s 
early martyrs.”—7 ad/et. 


28 ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W, 
63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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